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OASSELL'S    SATTJEDAY    JOTJEKAL. 

[April  3,  1907. 

Scenes  from  my  work. 

Some  persona!  Happenings*  * 

RECORDED   BY    OUR   SPECIAL   COMMISSIONER. 

Dr.  Campbell, 

Principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 


To  a  sighted  person  Dr.  Campbell's  life  is 
an  astonishing  one.  Seventy-four  years  of 
age,  blind  since  he  was  a  tiny  boy,  the  Princi- 
pal of  tbe  Royal 
Normal  College  at 
Norwood  apparently 
suffers  under  no  dis- 
ability whatsoever. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  of  what 
service  a  pair  of  eyes 
could  be  to  him. 

Take  an  everyday 
scene.      Having    di- 
gested the  contents 
of  the  morning's  let- 
dr.  Campbell.  ter,  ,away    he  flits 

unattended,    and 
{Paolo :  W.  J.  Wri-jhr,  Upper      j  n  v  a  r  i  a  b  1  y      bare- 
Norwood,  S.L.).  fo^^.         Covering 

the  ground  at  a  rapid  pace,  he  makes  the  entire 
round  of  the  institution.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
one  details  to  claim  his  attention,  for  it  is  the 
ambition  of  this  energetic  man  that  his 
pupils  shall  be  as  energetic  as  he  is  him- 
self. So  he  wisely  begins  by  instilling  into 
them  the  belief  that  they  have  no  need  to 
grieve  over  the  loss  of  their  sight.  He  en- 
courages them  to  swim,  to  disport  them- 
selves on  roller  skates,  to  cycle,  to  play 
chess  and  draughts,  to  become  proficient  in 
life-saving  ;  and  by  doing  these  things  him- 
self he  achieves  his  purpose. 


Its  Early  Days. 

Soon  after  the  College  was  opened,  tihe 
Duke  of  Westminster  went  down  with  the 
Executive  Committee  to  visit  the  school  in 
Paxton  Terrace,  and  also  to  look  over  a 
property  in  Westow  Street  then  known  as 
"The  Mount,"  and  owned  by  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair.  After  inspecting  the  classes,  they 
were  to  visit  "The  Mount.''  The  Committee 
had  engaged  a  carriage  that  his  Grace  might 
drive  to  Westow  Street,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  members  oil  the  Committee  should  pre- 
cede him. 

When  they  were  seated  he  told  the  man  to 
drive  on,  took  Dr.  Campbell's  arm,  and  said, 
"Now,  Campbell,  we  will  walk  up  the  hill 
together,  and  this  will  give  me  a  quiet  op- 
portunity to  learn  all  the  details  in  regard 
to  this  proposed  purchase." 

As  they  were  walking  through  the  grounds 
of  "The  Mount,"  his  Grace  remarked,  "There 
are  so  many  banks,  terraces,  and  flights  of 
steps.  I  scarcely  know  what  you  will  do  with 
it,  unless  you  want  to  kill  all  the  poor  things 
and  get  them  out  of  their  misery." 

Dr.  Campbell  then  explained  that  the 
world  was  not  made  specially  for  blind 
people,  and  the  blind  must  be  prepared  to 
live  in  the  world  as  they  found  it.  He  also 
told  the  Duke  of  his  plan  of  having  foot- 
marks to  indicate  all  the  flights  of  steps, 
turns  in  the  walks,  and  so  forth. 
The  DuKe  Kept  his  Word. 

Years  afterwards,  when  this  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  and  his  Grace  one  day  saw  the 
boys  and  girls  running  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom round  the  grounds,  and  up  and  down  the 
steps,  he  exclaimed  to  the  Duchess:  "Do 
look  at  those  merry  children  ;  who  would 
think  they  were  blind?"  When  he  was 
leaving  he  remarked,  "If  you  can  get  the 
property,  I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds  to- 
wards the  purchase."  "The  Mount"  was 
secured,  and  the  Duke  kept  his  word. 
i  Not  infrequently  you  may  encounter  Dr. 
Campbell  accompanying  twenty  or  thirty  of 
his  pupils  to  the  Queen's  Hall.  They  bun- 
dle into  the  train  at  Gipsy  Hill,  and  out  of 
it  at  Victoria.  Then  they  bundle  into  a  'bus. 
You  would  think  that  every  one  of  them  had 
perfect  sight.  What  is  the  secret?  Simply 
that  they  are  taught  to  help  themselves. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  equipped  his  school  with 
an  old  and  retired  omnibus,  and  his  charges 
are  shown  how  to  get  on  it  and  how  to  gei 
oil    it. 


Before  Queen  Victoria. 

The  aim  of  the  indefatigable  Doctor  is 
to   produce   all-round   intelligence,    and  the 

results  he  obtains  astonish  everybody  who 
has  evidence  of  them.  Mention  of  this  brings 
to  my  mind  a  delightful  story.  It  had  been 
arranged,  with  Queen  Victoria's  sanction, 
that  some  of  the  blind  pupils  should  display 
their  talents  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  week 
before  the  appointed  day  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
cehed  a  letter  from  the  Queen's  Secretary 
urgently  requesting  his  presence  at  Windsor. 
He  responded  to  the  summons,  and  on  his 
appearance  learnt  from  the  Secretary  that 
her  Majesty  was  rather  anxious  to  learn  how 
she  could  afford  the  pupils  any  pleasure.  At 
once  the  Doctor  replied,  that  if  his  charges 
could  only  hear  her  voice  they  would  never 
forget  the  occasion. 

On  being  informed  of  this  her  Majesty's 
anxiety  was  removed,  and  there  was  quite  a 
family  concert,  the  orchestra  being  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  August  Manns, 
and  not  only  were  several  members  of  the 
Royal  family  present,  but  a  number  of  the 
servants  were  called  in  to  listen  to  the  music 
of  the  blind. 

Subsequently  the  students  wrote  from  Dr. 
Campbell's  dictation,  after  the  Braille 
system,  and  this  done  her  Majesty,  im- 
mensely pleased,  sent  for  the  papers,  ex- 
pressing her  intention  of  keeping  them  as 
curiosities — "as  my  private  property,''  she 
added.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  she 
came  forward,  thanked  the  pupils,  and  shook 
hands  with  the  little  girls  in  the  front  row. 
Some  Notable  Visitors. 

Dr.  Campbell  believes  no.  less  in  outdoor 
exercise  for  the  blind  than  in  brain  exer- 
cise. A  common  scene  at  Norwood  is  the 
Doctor  despatching  a  batch  of  his  lads  on  a 
twelve-in-hand  cycle.  By-the-bye,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  heard  of  this  curious  machine  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  it,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Normal  College  took  it  to 
Downing  Street,  together  with  the  requisite 
number   of  riders. 

Dr.  Campbell  and  his  work  attract  many 
distinguished  personages  to  Norwood.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  Empress  Frederick  was 
staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  often  came 
into  the  College  in  an  informal  way,  and 
examined  the  classes  in  mathematics  and 
history.  The  late  Duchess  of  Teck  was  also 
keenly  interested  in  the  establishment. 

•Dr.  Campbell  is  so  phenomenally  active, 
so  restless,  that  the  drama  of  his  life  is  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  order.  He  must  be  per- 
petually up  and  going,  and  vvhatevcr  he 
orders  his  people  to  do  he  must  be  capable 


of  doing  himself.  For  example,  when  it 
occurred  to  m  him  that  roller-skating  would 
suit  his  pupils,  he  was  not  an  exponent  of 
that  exhilarating  pastime.  But  he  quickly 
became  one.  He  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
rink  and  had  some  lessons.  In  roller-skat- 
ing, cycling,  and  other  vigorous  pursuits 
he  has  the  strongest  faith  so  far  as  the 
blind  arc  concerned,  contending  that  they 
make  the  sightless  energetic  and  wideawake. 

By-the-bye,  in  getting  about  London  Dr. 
Campbell  can  excel  his  wife.  His  sense  of 
locality  is  extremely  accurate.  Some  months 
ago  he  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had  to  make  a 
call  in  Kensington.  They  passed  a  certain 
corner,    when  the  Doctor  observed: 

"I  suppose  you  want  more  exercise,  do 
you  not'? ;' 

''Why?"  asked  Mrs.  Campbell. 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "we've  passed 
the  place.  That-  corner  is  where  we  ought 
to  have  turned." 

And  sure  enough  it  was. 
In  Private  Life. 

No  doubt  his  sense  of  locality  was  shar- 
pened when,  as  a  boy  in  America,  he  rode 
on  horseback  miles  and  miles  every  day, 
Totally  blind,  he  galloped  over  the  moun- 
tains—even hunted— ana  yet  never  sustained 
an  injury.  He  attributes  his  immunity  from 
mishap  at  this  period  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
horsey— an  animal  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to 
see. 

I  know  this  surprising  man,  and  I  repeat 
that  I  fail  to  understand  in  what  direction 
he  would  benefit  if  his  sight  were  to  be 
restored.  He  enjoys  life.  He  loves  flowers. 
The  College  garden  was  laid  out  according 
to  his  instructions,  and  in  one  bed  which  he 
gave  his  wife  on  one  of  her  birthdays  he 
planted  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  rose  trees 
— roses  are  his  favourite  flowers.  And 
the  best  of  it  is,  his  pupils  are  fired  with 
his  own  unbounded  and  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm, both  for  work  and  recreation. 
Many  become  first-rate  musicians ;  others 
can  manipulate  the  typewriter  ;  not  a  few 
are  expert  shorthand  writers.  Nearly  all 
have  their  garden  plots,  in  which  they  revel. 
Through  Another's  Eyes. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  wonder 
which  Dr.  Campbell  creates  in  conclusion. 
Having  decided  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  he 
called  one  day  on  Professor  Tyndall  in  his 
little  house  on  Belalp.  Finding  the  Professor 
at  home,   he  told  him  that  he  was  anxious 


to  obtain  some  information  respecting  the 
famous  mountain.  A  talk  then  ensued,  ai: 
the  end  of  which  Tyndail  said  : 

"Well,  sir,  now  you  arc  informed  as  to  the 
danger  that  there  is  in  climbing  Mont  Blanc. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  your  ascending? 
When  you  attain  the  summit  .you  can  see 
nothing,  whereas,  when  I  do,  I  behold  the 
glory  of  God's  world.  You  had  better  stay 
down  and  incur  no  risks." 

Upon  this  Dr.  Campbell  descanted  on  the 
beauties  of  several  other  mountains  familiar 
to  his  companion,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  latter  said : 

"Tell  me,  are  you  a  humbug  or  are  you 
not?" 

"Why?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"Well,"  said  Tyndail,  "Fve  climbed  the 
mountains  you  referred  to  three  times,  and 
I've  not  noticed  the  things  you've  named.'7 

"I've  looked  at  them  through  your  eyes," 
responded  Dr.  Campbell. 

"How  can  that  be?"  demanded  Tyndail. 

"You  put  your  eyes  in  your  book,"  an- 
swered the   Doctor. 

Tyndail  had  written  a  book  on  the  moun- 
tains in   question. 

In  an  account  of  scenes  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's work  this  story  is  not  out  of  place, 
because  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  some  of  his 
methods.  rTo  matter  whether  he  escorts 
his  pupils  into  the  country,  to  a  picture 
gallery,  or  to  a  play,  all  that  they  are  to 
see  is  described  to  them  beforehand. 
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WONDERFUL  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 

BY^IND  AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND 

Heroic  Ijife  Story  of  the  Man  Who  Has  Done  Wonders  for  the  Bet- 
terment of  Those  Afflicted  as  He  Himself  Is— Marvelous  Energy 
of  Sig-htless  Man  Who  Climb3  Mountains  and  Overcomes 
Dangers  That  Would  Daunt  a  Man  With  All  His 
Faculties — A  Remarkable  Tennessean. 


Correspondence  of  The  Times-Democrat. 
London.    March   10.    I 
HERE     RECENTLY     WAS     PUB- 
lished    in    many    American    news- 
papers an  interesting  article  about. 


I 


America's  famous  living  blind  men. 
It  contained  no  reference,  how- 
ever, tu  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, an  American,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Royal  N'Qrmal  'V1'"^  tmU  iV^jl^i'mv 
of  Music  for  the  Bliud  ui  .Norwood,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  London.  So"ffh**fi  it  is 
possible  for  such  an  institution  to  be  the 
work  of  one  man.  the  college  is  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's own  creation.  Englishmen  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  the  man  who  has  made  it  what  it  is 
is  worth  telling  about. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  may  not  be  the 
world's  most  wonderful  blind  man.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  never  claim  that  distinc- 
tion for  himself.  But  a  still  greater  dis- 
tinction may  be  claimed  for  him.  He  has 
done  more  for  the  dwellers  in  the  kingdom 
of  eternal  night  than  any  other  blind  man. 
When  destiny  has  a  great  work  in  store 
for  a  man  she  usually  prepares  him  for 
It  by  giving  him  a  particularly  rough 
time.  That  Is  almost  invariably  the  case 
when  the  work  required  of  him  is  the 
helping  of  others.  He  must  suffer  that 
he  may  know  hew  to  mitigate  suffering: 
he  must  surmount  great  obstacles  b<  'ore 
he  can  show  others  how  to  surmount 
them.     It  was  so  with  Dr.   Campbell. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing  in 
the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  In*  Franklin 
county,  Tennessee,  one  day,  when  he  was 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  he  ran 
Into  nn  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
pierced  an  eyeball.  Coder  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  that  he  Would 
have  suffered  no  permanent  injury  to  his 
the    worst     he    would    ha\ 


£ 


lost    the    sight   of   only    one    eje.     But  an 

incompetent  doctor  was  ;it  hand  I 
that  he  should  be  properly  fitted  for  his 
futtire  sphere  of  usefulness.  By  doing  the 
wrong  thing  this  doctor  set  up  a  danger- 
ous inflammation  in  the  injured  eye.  It 
spread  to  the  other  eye,  and  before  it 
subsided  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  goue 
for   ever. 

Tennessee  had  no  school  for  the  blind  in 
those  days.  Not  uutil  the  boy  was  ten 
years  old  was  a  small  one  opened  in 
Kashville.  Thither  young  Campbell  was 
sent.  He  had  a  passion  for  learning. 
Within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  des- 
tiny to  make  things  easy  for  him.  A 
terrible  disappointment  awaited  him. 
When  he  turned  up  for  his  first  lesson  in 
music  he  made  such  a  wretched  failure 
of  his  attempts  to  sound  his  notes  and 
showed  such  an  utter  incapacity  to  hum 
even  a  tune  that  his  teacher  decided  then 
and  there  that  musical  instruction  would 
be  wasted  on  him.  The  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
music  the  chief  solace  and  support  of  the 
blind  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  piano. 
He  was  relegated  to  brush  and  basket 
making.  Instead  of  crushing  him  that 
only  stimulated  him.  With  or  without 
the  teacher's  aid  he  determined  that  he 
would  master  music. 

SECRET  LESSONS  IX  MUSIC. 
He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later  the 
music  master,  also  blind,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  hopelessly  incompetent, 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell  was  playing.  "Who  is  that 
doing  the  new  lesson  so  well?"  he  asked. 
"I,  sir."  replied  the  boy.  "I  have  learned 
all  that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys." 
Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  pianoforte-playing.  He  worked  hard 
for  it.  As  there  were  only  two  pianos  in 
the  school  he  had  to  get  up  at  four  in 
order  to  get  his  turn  for  practice.  In 
the  second  winter  the  cold  was  intense. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  coal  gave  out. 
But  he  still  kept  up  his  practice.  He 
would  play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rush- 
ing into  the  playground,  would  run  a 
mile  at  top  speed  by  way  of  thawing 
his  freezing  limbs.  By  running  ten  miles 
a  day  he  was  able  to  generate  the  bodily 
warmth  needed  to  carry  him  through  five 
hours'  practice  at  the  piano.  When  he 
v*as  barely  twenty  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institution 
where,  he  says.  "I  had  first  been  told  I 
could   never,  learn   music." 

Meanwhile  by  financial  reverses  his 
father  had  become  greatly  impoverished. 
The  young  man  who  was  to  accomplish 
such   a   great   work   in    teaching   the   blind 


how  to  be  self-supporting  had  first  to 
master  that  lesson  himself.  There  were 
r.o  limits  to  his  energy.  When  he  was 
appointed  music  teacher  he  took  up  other 
courses  ot  study,  which  included  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek.  To  keep  pace 
with  hi.s  self-appointed  task  work,  while 
devoting  much  of  the  day  to  music  les- 
sons, he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep 
which  he  allotted  himself  to  four  hours. 
He  k^pt  two  readers  going.  The  first  read 
to  him  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  The 
second  waked  up  to  begin  his  innings  at 
2  o'clock.  The  natural  result  of  such  sys- 
tematic overwork  was  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown.  Death  or  three  months'  hoii- 
day  was  the  doctor's  verdict.  At  first  he 
was  somewhat  passionately  bent  on  risk- 
ing the  fornrer  alternative,  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  decided  to  try  the  holiday. 
MOUNTAIN    CLIMBING. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeeping 
in  a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  anybody, 
and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of  wood- 
cutting and  hill-climbing.  "In  company 
with  my  brother."  he  says,  "I  could 
ascend  almost  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.  Once  far 
from  our  cabin  we  decided  to  Quit  the 
path  and  descend  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain,  swinging  ourselves  from  tree 
to  tree.  I  could  climb  any  tree  that  1 
could  clasp  with  my  arms."  It  is  small 
wonder  that  when,  many  years  later, 
Tyndall,  the  great  scieutist,  meeting  this 
indomitable  man,  scaling  a  difficult  Alpine 
peak  (he  is  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor 
and  assurance  of  one  possessed  of  the 
lull  use  of  his  eyes,  exclaimed:  "Are 
you  really  blind,  or  are  you  only  humbug- 
iug?" 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holiday 
had  expired  he  was  completely  restored 
and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to  which 
much  of  the  success  achieved  by  the  fa- 
mous Norwood  institution  is  due.  To  j 
make  the  blind  strong  and  healthy— to ! 
generate  In  them  a  superabundance  of 
vitality— is,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  first  essential  in  equipping  them  to 
overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in  the 
struggle  of  life  which  their  lack- of  sight 
imposes  on  them. 

His  Insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  bis  apprenticeship  to  hard 
times  was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his 
savings.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  and 
was  musicn!  director  of  u  flourishing 
girls'  school.  At  Harvard  be  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  it  was  as  an  abolitionist  that  he  re- 
turned to  Tennessee.  Iu  those  d;iys  it 
was  in  1856— public  feeling  against  aboli- 
tionists bad  reached  that  in  tin  minatory 
stage    In    which    passion   alone   holds   sway 


and  the  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  are 
suspended.  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  the 
man  to  hide  his  opinions.  It  soon  became 
known  that  he  was  an  abolitionist.  To 
this  offense  a  worse  one  was  added.  It 
was  discovered  that  he  was  teaching  a 
negro   to   read. 

DEATH    OR    RENUNCIATION. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens  wait- 
ed upon  him  to  convince  him  of  the  error 
of  his  ways.  The  deputation  failed  to 
convince  him.  He  refused  to  abandon  his 
abolitionist  sentiments;  he  would  not 
promise  to  give  up  teaching  negroes. 
Finally  an  ultimatum  was  launched 
against  him.  If  he  did  not  change  his  de- 
cision in  twenty-four  hours  he  would  be 
swung  into  eternity  from  the  nearest  tree. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  left  with  his  young 
wife  to  look  at  life  and  death  through 
the  hangman's  noose.  Probably  the  com- 
mittee would  never  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  executing  its  threat.  Popular 
feeling,  howover  excited,  would  not  tol- 
erate the  lynching  of  a  blind  man.  For 
the  death  sentence  a  boycott  was  substi- 
tuted. All  his  pupils  deserted  him.  The 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  native  State.  The 
work  required  of  him  lay  elsewhere. 

For  a  time  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his  way 
to  Boston  and  there  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion gave  him  the  chance  which  put  him 
on  his  feet  again.  He  undertook  to  teach 
music  for  one  term  for  nothing,  and  so 
admirably  did  he  succeed  that  he  was 
installed  as  the  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, a  position  which  he  held  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  in  Boston  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  in  theory  of  the 
system  which  he  was  ultimately  to  apply 
so  successfully  at  Norwood.  That  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  health  and 
energy  of   the   blind. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work himself.  In  18GU  he  was  given  a 
year's  furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of 
resting  was  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  be.» 
European  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head  packed 
full  of  ideas  for  a  model  institution  for 
the  blind  he  turned  his  face  homeward. 
He  arrived  in  Loudon  on  June  23,  1871. 
He  was  booked  to  sail  from  Liverpool 
three   days   later. 

GREAT    WORK    NEAR    AT   HAND. 

The  great  life-work  for  which  he  had 
i-ndergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
(lose  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  Inter- 
vened, to  keep  him  in  England.  The 
stranger  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  noting  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind 
told  him  that  he  was  going  to  a  tea 
party  for   the   blind  next   day,    and  asked 


him  if  he  would  like  to  attend.  -The 
American  s:iid  he  would  be  very  glad. 
But  for  that  casual  mooting  aud  invita- 
Hou  Dr.  Campbell  would  have  returned 
to   America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs 
whore  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea  and 
cakes,  express  with  unctuous  piety  their 
gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  in  talking 
to  Dr.  Campbell,  a  fellow-sufferer,  they 
threw   aside   the   mask   aud   spoke  freelj 


FLORAL     GIFTS     FOR     DR.     CAMPBELL. 

Boy  pupils  of  the  Norwood  Institute  making  a  presentation, 
of  the  depressing  and  homeless  monotony 
of  their  lot.  Dr.  Campbell  learned  that 
of  3150  sightless  persons  then  in  London, 
2700  were  dependent  on  charitable  relief. 
"Before  I  left  the  meeting."  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor 
in  the  great  metropolis  rested  heavily 
upon   me." 

The  tea  party  led  to  a  meeting  next  day 
with    Dr.    Armitago.    the    founder    of    the 


British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association 
and  the  mainstay  of  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Association.  The  two  men  put 
their  heads  together  and  discovered  that 
thej-  had  the  same  notions  about  the 
host  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
Mind.  The  idea  of  starting  an  institu- 
tion which  should  embody  these  ideas 
was  discussed  between  them.  And  the 
ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  without  Dr. 
Campbell.  The  man  and  his  work  had 
met. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions  by 
which  the  money  necessary  to  make  a 
start  was  obtained.  The  present  mag- 
nificent college  at  Norwood,  near  the 
Crystal  I'alace,  standing  in  sixteen  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds,  was  begun  with 
three  small  houses.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
est  experiences  of  my  life  was  the  visit 
which  I  paid,  to  it  not  long  ago.  But  of 
such  absorbing  interest  is  the  life  story 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  a  more  splen- 
did monument  than  Westminster  Abbey 
could  afford  that  I  have  little  space  In 
which   to  describe  it. 

PERSONALITY  OF  DR.  CAMPBELL. 

First,  however,  I  must  record  my  im- 
pressions of  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  who 
showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little  man, 
now  seventy-four  years  old,  gray  and 
grizzled,  but  brimful  of  energy  and  vital- 
ity. In  his  conversation  there  was  never 
a  note  of  repining  over  the  affliction 
--vhich  had  made  his  life  one  long  night. 
He  had  found  abundant  happiness  in  his 
work.  It  would  have  been  pardonable  If 
he  had  shown  some  vanity  in  speaking  of 
it,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it.  There 
was  only  great  joy  that  he  had  been 
able  to  do  it.  With  such  ease  and  celer- 
ity did  he  move  about  from  place  to  place 
'that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  the  dark- 
colored  spectacles  which  he  wore  screened 
sightless  eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
hlboring  under  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiments  of  health  and  happiness. 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is  our 
motto,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind  have 
greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and  vitality 
than  those  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
sight,  because  their  affliction  makes  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  a  living  so 
much  harder  for  them  than  for  normal 
persons."  As  one  watched  the  pupils 
playing  ninepins  in  the  bowling  alley,  per- 
forming daring  acrobatic  feats  in  the 
gymnasium,  dashing  around  the  rink  on 
roller  skates,  or  strolling  about  the 
grounds,  the  difficulty  was  to  believe  that 
they  were  really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some 
miracle    they    seemed    to    have    acquired 


some  sort  of  sixth  sense  which  rendered 
sight  superfluous.  There  were  none  of 
those  timid  footsteps  and  faltering  move- 
merits  which  one  naturally  associates 
with  the  blind.  Whatever  they  did— at 
work  or  at  play— they  did  with  confidence 
and  cheerful  alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Xoorwood  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female  there  is  no  inmate  of  the 
college  who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of 
every  day  in  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
are  so  carefully  graded  as  to  bring  into 
action  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn. 
As  the  result  of  the  attention  paid  to 
athletic  exercise  each  pupil  is  said  to  de- 
velop about  two  inches  extra  around  the 
waist  in  the  first  twelve  mouths  of  his 
ira  at  the  college.  That  means  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  reserve  force  of 
strength,  energy  and  vitality.  It  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  rapid  progress 
they  make  in  their  studies. 
CURRICULUM. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  includes 
English  and  general  history,  composition, 
literature,  natural  history,  botany,  phy- 
siology, astronomy,  physics,  political 
economy,  etc.  But  the  beginning  of  all 
sound  teaching  of  the  blind  Is  the  kinder- 
garten. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  the  college  to  see  the  young 
people  modeling  in  clay,  learning  to  draw 
by  the  aid  of  bent  wires  and  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  plaiting.  The  differences 
between  the  children  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  kindergarten  and  those  who 
have  been  put  into  the  classes  without 
having  had  these  preliminary  advantages 
is  very  great.  After  the  kindergarten  the 
next  step  which  gives  manual  dexterity 
and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  tools 
is  the  Swedish  Sloyd  class.  The  profi- 
ciency shown  by  the  boys  was  amazing. 
With  the  aid  of  my  two  eyes  I  could  not 
have  produced  anything  like  the  such 
exact  workmanship  as  they  were  turning 
out    without   apparent   effort. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college  the 
one  which  Is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
fitting  the  blind  to  earn  'a  livelihood  is 
that  in  which  they  are  taught  piano- 
;  tuning  and  music.  On  this  department 
I  Dr.  Campbell  has  lavished  an  infinity  of 
time  and  patience.  It  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  conditions  under  which 
he  obtained  his  musical  education.  To 
carry  it  on  are  needed  four  pipe  organs, 
sixty  pianos  for  teaching  and  twenty-six 
for  instruction   in    tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of 
Dr  Campbell's  methods  Is  the  fact  that 
80  per  rent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Nor- 
wood College  are  self-supporting,  and 
many  of  them  earn  an  excellent  liveli- 
hood. Whf»n  he  began  his  work  in  Eng- 
land less  than   10  per  <-ont  of  the  blind  io 


this  country  wore  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing. But  the  immediate  work  of  the  col- 
lege affords  only  a  small  measure  of  the 
value   of   the   work    done    by    this    outcast 


for  nil  similar  institutions  in  the  country. 
Englishmen  believe  it  is  the  best  college! 
for  the  blind  in  the  world.  They  have 
subscribed  over  $1,200,0)0  for  Its  support.  I 
King  Edward  is  one  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
warmest  admirers.  It  has  been  rumored 
that  he  Intends  to  confer  a  knighthood 
upon  him.  But.  Dr.  Campbell  has  won  In 
this  land  a  prouder  title  than  any  his 
Majesty  eould  bestow  upon  him.  It  is, 
the   "King  of  the  Blind." 

E.   LISLE  SXELL. 
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GREAT  TEACHER 

OF  THE  BLIND 

He  is  an  American,  and  he  has  ac- 
complished   a    wonderful 
Work  in  England. 

WAS  AN  OLD  ABOLITIONIST 


Tennessee  drove  him  forth  because  he 
taught  a  Negro,  but  King  Ed- 
ward may  knight  him. 


(Copyright  In  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
by  Curtis  Brown.    All  rights  reserved.) 

London,  March  19. — There  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Express  an  interesting 
article  about  America's  famous  living 
blind  men.  It  contained  no  reference, 
however,  to  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, an  American  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  such  an  institution 
to  be  the  work  of  one  man,  the  college 
is  Dr.  Campbell's  own  creation.  Eng- 
lishmen believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who  has 
made  it  what  it  is  is  worth  telling 
about. 


DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  A  FAMOUS  BLIND  MAN. 
An  American  who  has  created  in  England    a    great    institution 
education  of  the  blind  and  for  fitting  them  for  self-support. 


for    the 


Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  may  not  be  the 
world's  most  wonderful  blind  man. 
Certainly  he  would  never  claim  that 
distinction  for  himself.  But  a  still 
greater  distinction  may  be  claimed  for 
him.  He  has  done  more  for  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  kingdom  of  eternal  night  than 
any  other  blind  man.  When  destiny  has 
la  great  work  in  store  for  a  man  she 
usually  prepares  him  for  it  by  giving 
him  a  rough  time.  That  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  work  re- 
quired of  him  is  the  helping  of  others. 
He  must  suffer  that  he  may  know  how 
to  mitigate  suffering;  he  must  surmount 
obstacles  before  he  can  show  others 
how  to  surmount  them.  It  was  so  with 
Dr.  Campbell. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight.  Play- 
ing in  the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in 
Franklin  county,  Tenn.,  one  day,  when 
he  was  between  three  and  four  years 
old.  he  ran  into  an  acacia  tree  and  a 
thorn  pierced  an 
eyeball.  Uncjer 

proper  medical 

treatment  it  is 
probable  that  he 
would  have  suffered 
no  permanent  in- 
jury to  his  eyesight. 
At  the  worst  he 
would  have  lost  the 
sight  of  only  one 
eye.  But  an  incom- 
petent doctor  was 
at  hand  to  see  that 
he  should  be  fitted 
properly  for  his 
future  sphere  of 
usefulness.  By  do- 
ing the  wrong  thing 
this  doctor  set  up  a 
dangerous  inflam- 
mation in  the  injur- 
ed eye.  It  spread' 
to  the  other  eye, 
and  before  it  sub- 
sided the  sight  of 
both  eyes  was  gone 
forever. 

Tennessee  had  no 
school  for  the  blind 
in  those  days.  Not 
until  the  boy  was 
ten  years  old  was 
a  small  one  opened 
in  Nashville.  Thith- 
er young  Campbell 
was    sent.     He    had 


g% 


a  passion  for  learn- 
ing.    Within      three 
quarters  of  an  hour 
after  his  arrival  he 
had     mastered     the 
alphabet.     But     the 
scheme    of    destiny- 
was  to  make  things  hard     for     him.  A 
terrible   disappointment     awaited     him. 
When     he     turned     up     for     his       first 
lesson     in     music     he     made     such     a 
wretched   failure  of     his     attempts     to 
sound   his    notes   and   showed    such    an 
utter    incapacity    to    hum   even    a    tune 
that   his   teacher   decided    that   musical 
instruction    would    be    wasted    on    him. 
The  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other   man    to    make     music    the    chief 
solace    and    support    of    the    blind    was 
forbidden    to    touch    a    piano.      He   was 
relegated   to   brush   and   basketmaking. 
Istead  of  crushing  him,  that  only  stim- 
ulated him.    With  or  without  the  teach- 
er's aid   he   determined   that   he   would 
master  music. 

He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later 
the  music  master,  also  blind,  who  had 
pronounced  him  hopelessly  incompetent, 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell  was  playing,  "Who  is  that 
doing  the  new  lesson  so  well?"  he  ask- 
ed. "I,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  have 
learned  all  that  you  have  taught  the 
other  boys."  Fifteen  months  afterward 
he  gained  the  prize  for  pianoforte  play- 
ing. *  He  worked  hard  for  it.  As  there 
were  only  two  pianos  in  the  school,  he 
had  to  get  up  at  four  in  order  to  get 
his  turn  for  practice.  In  the  second 
winter  the  cold  was  intense.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  coal  gave  out.  But 
he  still  kept  up  his  practice.  He  would 
play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rushing 
into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile 
at  top  speed  by  way  of  thawing  his 
freezing  limbs.  By  running  ten  miles 
a  day  he  was  able  to  generate  the  bod- 
ily warmth  needed  to  carry  him  through 
five  hours'  practice  at  the  piano.  When 
he  was  barely  twenty  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institu- 
tion where,  he  says,  "I  had  been  told  I 
could  never  learn  music." 

Meanwhile,  his  father  had  become 
greatly  impoverished.  The  young  man 
who  was  to  accomplish  such  a  great 
work  in  teaching  the  blind  how  to  be 
self-supporting  had  first  to  master  that 
lesson  himself.  There  were  no  limits 
to  his  energy.  When  he  was  appointed 
music  teacher  he  took  up  other  courses 
of  study,  which  included  mathematics, 
Latin   and   Greek.     To   keep   pace    with 


his  self-appointed  task  work,  while  de- 
voting much  of  the  day  to  music  les- 
sons, he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep 
which  he  allotted  himself  to  four  hours. 
lit'  kept  two  readers  going.  The  first 
read  to  him  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
The  second  was  waked  up  to  begin  his 
innings  at  2  o'clock.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  such  systematic  overwork  was 
a  complete  nervous  breakdown.  Death 
or  three  months'  holiday  was  the  doc- 
tor's verdict.  At  first  he  was  some- 
what passionately  bent  on  risking  the 
former  alternative,  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  decided  to  try  the  holiday. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  a  cabin  two  miles  away  from 
anybody,  and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell 
of  woodcutting  and  hill  climbing.  "In 
company  with  my  brother,"  he  says,  "I 
could  ascend  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain cliffs.  I  became  an  expert  climber. 
Once  far  from  our  cabin  we  decided  to 
quit  the  path  and  descend  the  steep  face 
of  the  mountain,  swinging  ourselves 
from  tree  to  tree.  I  could  climb  any 
tree  that  I  could  clasp  with  my  arms." 
It  is  small  wonder  that  when,  many 
years  later,  Tyndall,  the  great  man  of 
science,  meeting  this  indomitable  man 
scaling  a  difficult  Alpine  peak  (he  is  the 
only  blind  man  who  ever  climbed  Mont 
Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor  and  assurance 
of  one  possessed  of  the  full  use  of  his 
eyes,  exclaimed,  "Are  you  really  blind, 
or  are  you  only  humbugging?" 

By  the  time  his  holiday  had  expired 
he  was  restored  and  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  to  which  much  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  famous  Norwood  insti- 
tution is  due.  To  make  the  blind  strong 
and  healthy — to  generate  in  them  a  sup- 
erabundance of  vitality — is,  according 
to  Dr.  Campbell,  the  first  essential  in 
equipping  them  to  overcome  their 
handicap  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  led  Dr. 
Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  his  apprenticeship  to  hard 
times  was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all 
his  savings.  He  returned  to  Tennessee 
and  was  musical  director  of  a  flourish- 
ing school  for  girls.  At  Harvard  he 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  it  was  as  an  Abolitionist 
that  he  returned  to  Tennessee.  In 
those  days — it  was  in  1856 — public 
feeling  against  Abolitionists  had  reach- 
ed that  stage  in  which  passion  holds 
sway  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  judg- 
ment are  suspended.  Dr.  Campbell  was 
not   the   man    to   hide   his   opinions.     It 


soon  became  known  that  he  was  an 
Abolitionist.  To  this  offense  a  worse 
one  was  added.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  convince  him  of 
the  error  of  his  ways.  The  deputation 
failed  to  convince  him.  He  refused  to 
abandon  his  Abolitionist  sentiments;  he 
would  not  promise  to  give  up  teaching 
negroes.  Finally  an  ultimatum  was 
launched.  If  he  did  not  change  his  de- 
cision in  24  hours  he  would  be  swung 
from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell was  left  with  his  young  wife  to  look 
at  life  and  death  through  the  hang- 
man's noose.  Probably  the  committee 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  length 
of  executing  its  threat.  Popular  feel- 
ing, however  excited,  would  not  tolerate 
the  lynching  of  a  blind  man.  For  the 
death  sentence  a  boycott  was  substitut- 
ed. All  his  pupils  deserted  him.  The 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  native  state. 
The  work  required  of  him  lay  elsewhere. 

For  a  time  he  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his 
way  to  Boston,  and  there  the  Perkins 
Institute  gave  him  the  chance  which 
put  him  on  his  feet  again.  He  under- 
took to  teach  music  for  one  term  for 
nothing  and  so  admirably  did  he  suc- 
ceed that  he  was  installed  as  the  head 
of  the  musical  department,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  eleven  years.  It  was 
in  Boston  that  he  laid  the  foundations 
in  theory  and  the  system  which  he  was 
ultimately  to  apply  so  successfully  at 
Norwood.  That  was  the  cultivation  of 
the  physical  health  and  energy  of  the 
blind. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work himself.  In  1869  he  received  a 
year's  furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of 
resting  was  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the 
best  European  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind.  Then,  with  a 
head  packed  full  of  ideas  for  a  model 
institution  for  the  blind,  he  turned  his 
face  homeward.  He  arrived  in  London 
on  June  23,  1871.  He  was  booked  to 
sail   from   Liverpool   three   days    later. 

The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 
undergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  in- 
tervened to  keep  him  in  England.  The 
stranger  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  noting  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind, 
told  him  that  he  was  going  to  a  tea 
party  for  the  blind  next  day,  and  asked 
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him  if  he  would  like  to  attend.  The 
American  said  he  would  be  very  glad. 
But  for  that  casual  meeting  and  invi- 
tation Dr.  Campbell  would  have  re- 
turned to  America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs 
where  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea 
and  cakes,  express  with  unctuous  piety 
their  gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  in 
talking  to  Dr.  Campbell,  a  fellow  suf- 
ferer, they  threw  aside  the  mask  and 
spoke  freely  of  the  depressing  and  hope- 
less monotony  of  their  lot.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell learned  that  of  3,150  sightless, 
persons  then  in  London,  2,700  were  de- 
pendent on  charitable  relief.  "Before 
I  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr.  Campbell, 
"the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  Ui  the 
great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon 
me."' 

The  tea  party  led  to  a  meeting  next 
day  with  Dr.  Armitage.  the  founder 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  As- 
sociation, and  the  ministry  of  the  In- 
digent Blind  Visiting. Association.  The 
two  men  put  their  heads  together  and 
discovered  that  they  had  the  same  no- 
tions about  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  blind.  The 
idea  of  starting  an  institution  which 
should  embody  these  ideas  was  dis- 
cussed between  them.  And  the  ship 
sailed  from  Liverpool  without  Dr. 
Campbell.  The  man  and  his  work  had 
met. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  providential  intervention  by  which 
the  money  necessary  to  make,  a  start 
was  obtained.  The  present  magnificent 
college  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crystal 
Palace,  standing  in  sixteen  acres  of 
grounds,  was  begun  with  three  small 
houses.  One  of  the  pleasantest  experi- 
ences of  my  life  was  the  visit  which  I 
paid  to  it  not  long  ago. 

First,  I  must  record  my  impressions 
of  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  who  showed 
me  around.  He  is  a  little  man,  now  74 
years  old,  gray  and  grizzled,  but  brim- 
ful of  energy  and  vitality.  In  his  con- 
versation there  was  never  a  note  of  re- 
pining over  the  affliction  which  had 
made  his  life  one  long  night.  He  had 
found  abundant  happiness  in  his  work. 
It  would  have  been  pardonable  if  he 
had  shown  some  vanity  in  speaking  of 
it,  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it.  There 
was  only  great  joy  that  he  had  been 
able  to  do  it.  With  such  ease  and  celer- 
ity did  he  move  about  from  place  to 
place  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  the 
dark-colored  spectacles  which  he  wore 
screened  slightless  eyes. 


One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
'with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  afflic- 
tion. But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that 
'way  at  Norwood.  The  master  had  im- 
parted his  optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils. 
They  were  the  embodiments  of  health 
and  happiness.  "  'A  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body'  is  our  motto,"  said  the 
doctor.  "The  blind  have  greater  need 
of  physical  vigor  and  vitality  than  those 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  sight,  be- 
cause their  affliction  makes  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  a  living  so  much 
harder  for  them  than  for  normal  per- 
sons." As  one  watched  the  pupils  play- 
ing ninepins  in  the  bowling  alley,  per- 
forming acrobatic  feats  in  the  gymna- 
sium, dashing  around  the  rink  on  roller 
skates  or  strolling  about  the  grounds,the 
difficulty  was  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some  miracle 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  sort 
of  sixth  sense  which  rendered  sight  su- 
perfluous. There  was  none  of  those 
timid  footsteps  and  faltering  move- 
ments which  one  naturally  associates 
with  the  blind.  Whatever  they  did,  at 
work  or  play,  they  did  with  confidence 
and  cheerful  alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female,  there  is  no  inmate  of 
the  college  who  does  not  spend  a  por- 
tion of  every  day  in  gymnastic  exercise, 
which  is  so  graded  as  to  bring  into  ac- 
tion every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn. 
As  the  result  of  the  attention  paid  to 
athletic  exercises,  each  pupil  is  said  to 
develop  about  two  inches  extra  around 
the  waist  in  the  first  twelve  months  of 
his  sojourn  at  the  college.  That  means 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  reserve 
force  of  strength,  energy  and  vitality. 
It  accounts  for  much  of  the  rapid  prog- 
ress they  make  in  their  studies. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  curri- 
culum is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  in- 
cludes English  and  general  history, 
composition,  literature,  natural  history, 
botany,  physiology,  astronomy,  physics, 
political  economy,  etc.  But  the  begin- 
ning of  all  sound  teaching  of  the  blind 
is  the  kindergarten.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  the  college  to 
see  the  young  people  modeling  in  clay, 
learning  to  draw  by  the  aid  of  bent< 
wires  and  taking  their  first  lessons  in 
plaiting.  The  difference  between  the 
children   who   have  been   taught  in   the 
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kindergarten  and  those  who  have  been.i 
put  into  the  classes  without  having  had 
these  preliminary  advantages  is  very 
great.  After  the  kindergarten,  the  next 
step  which  gives  manual  dexterity  and 
accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  tools 
is  the  Swedish  sloyd  class.  The  pro- 
ficiency shown  by  the  boys  was  amaz- 
ing. With  the  aid  of  my  two  eyes  I 
could  not  have  produced  anything  like 
such  exact  workmanship  as  they  were 
turning  out  without  apparent  effort, 
such  is  their  training. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college, 
the  one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
fitting  the  blind  to  earn  a  livelihood  is 
that  in  which  they  are  taught  piano- 
tuning  and  music.  On  this  department 
Dr.  Campbell  has  lavished  infinite  time 
and  patience.  It  affords  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
obtained  his  musical  education.  To 
carry  it  on  are  needed  four  pipe-or- 
gans, 60  pianos  for  teaching  and  26  for 
instruction  in  tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  methods  is  the  fact  that 
80  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  Nor- 
wood College  are  self-supporting  and 
many  of  them  earn  an  excellent  liveli- 
hoodm  When  he  began  his  work  in 
England  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  in  this  country  were  earning  their 
own  living.  But  the  immediate  work  of 
the  college  affords  only  a  small  meas- 
ure of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
this  outcast  from  Tennessee.  It  serves 
as  the  model  for  all  similar  institutions 
in  the  country.  Englishmen  believe  that 
it  is  the  best  college  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  They  have  subscribed  over  $1,- 
200,000  for  its  support.  King  Edward 
is  one  of  Dr.  Campbell's  warmest  ad- 
mirers. It  has  been  rumored  that  he 
intends  to  .confer  a  knighthood  upon 
him.  But  Dr.  Campbell  has  won  in  this 
land  a  prouder  title  than  any  his  ma- 
jesty could  bestow  upon  him.  It  is  the 
"king  of  the  blind." 

E.  LISLE  SNELL. 
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There     recently    was    published     in 
American    ncwspap<  ar- 

ticle about  America's  famous  living  blind 
men.  Ii  contained  no  refere&ee,  however, 
to  Dr  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  an  An 
ican  who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal  normal 
college  and  academy  of  music  for  the  blind 
^iiX,  Norwood,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. So  far  as  it  its  possible  for  such  an 
institution  to  be  the  work  of  one  man  the 
college  is  Dr  Campbell's  own  creation. 
Englishmen  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  I>r  Campbell  may  not 
be  the  world's  most  wonderful  blind  man. 
Certainly  he  never  would  claim  that  dis- 
tinction for  himself.  But  a  still  greater 
distinction  may  be  claimed  for  him.  ell 
has  done  more  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  night  than  any  other 
blind  man.  WiuMi  destiny  has  a  -real 
work  in  store  for  a  man  nIic  usually  pre- 
pares him  for  it  by  giving  him  a  particu- 
larly rough  time.  That  almost  invariably 
is  the  case  when  the  work  required  of 
him  is  the  helping  of  others.  1J(.  must 
suffer  that  he  may  know  how  to  mitigate 
suffering;  he  must  surmount  great  ob- 
stacles before  lie  can  show  others  how  to 
surmount  them.  Jt  was  so  with  Dr  Camp- 
bell. 

lie  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing  in 
the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Tennessee,  one  day.  when  he 
was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  he 
ran  into  an  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
pierced  an  eyeball.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  to  his  eye- 
sight. At  the  worsl  he  would  -have  lost 
the  sighl  of  only  one  eye.  Hut  an.  in- 
competent doctor  was  at  hand  to  see  that 
lie  should  be  properly   fitted  for  his  future 
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IThp   blind     American    who   has   created    Efigjahd'.s   greatesl    institution    tor  the  cilucatiQOJ 
^  and    training    «>f    the    blind.]  , 


sphere  of  usefulness.     By  doing  the  wrong 
tiling   this  doctor   sel    up   a   dangerous    in 

{lamination    in    the  injured   eye.     J I 

to    the    other   eye    and    before    il    subsided 

the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  gome  forever. 

Tennessee   had    nc    school    for   the    blind 
in    those    days.      Xot    until    the    boy    was 
10   years   old    was    a    small   one  opened  in 
Nashville.      Thither   young    Campbell   was 
sent.       He    had    a     passion     lor    learning. 
Within    three-quarters    of    an    hour    after 
his   arrival    be   had   mastered    the    alphabet. 
But    it:    was    no    pari    Of    the    scheme    of 
destiny    to   make  things   easy    for   him.      A 
terrible      disappointment      awaited      him 
When   be   turned   up    for  his   first  lesson   in 
music  he  made  such  a  wretched  failure  of 
his     attempts     to     sound     Ins     notes     and 
showed    such   an    utter  incapacity    to  hum 
even  a   tune  thai    his  teacher  decided    then 
and    there   that    musical    instruction   would. 
b<     wasted'   on    him.      The    man -who    has 
done   more    than    any   other   man    to   make 
music  the   chief  solace  and   support   of  the 
blind  was  forbidden  to  touch  the  piano.  He 
Mas  relegated  to  brush  and  basket  making. 
Instead  of  crushing  him  that  only  stimu- 
lated him.     With  or  without  the  teacher's 
aid   he   determined   that    he   would    master 
music,     tic  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give 
him  lessons  secretly.     Three  months  later 
1  lie  music  master*  also  blind,  who  had  pro- 
nounced      him       hopelessly       incompetent 
chanced    to    *>iiter    the    room    where    young 
Campbell     was    playing.       '"Who     is     that 
doipg  the  uew   lesson   so   well?"  he  asked. 
•'I.  sir."  replied  the  hoy.     "I   have  learned 
.ill  that  you  have  taught  the  other  hoys.*' 
en   months   later  he.  gained   the   prize 
for   pianoforte    playing.      He    worked   bard 
for  it.     As  there  were  only   two  pianos  in 
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•iiool  he  had  to  gel   up  ;:t  4  t/clock  in 


order  to  get  his  turn   for  practice.     In 

id    winter   the   cold    was    intense.      To 
rpake    matters    worse    the    coal    gave    out. 
he    still    kept    up    his    practice.      He 
would  play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rushing 
into   the  playground,    would   run    a   mile  ai 
iop  speed  by   way  of  thawing  Ins  freezing 
limbs.     By  running  10  miles  a  day  he  was 
able  to  generate  the  bodily  warmth  needed! 
to   carry   him    through    live    hours'    practice, 
ie  piano.     When  he  was  barely  -<>  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  very 
ntion  where,  he  says,  'T  had  lirsi  been 
told   I   never  could  learn  music." 
Meanwhile     by     financial     reverses     his 
:r    had    become   greatly    impoverished; 
The    young    man    who    was    to   \    eomplish 
such    m    greal    work    in    teachit         he    blind 
how  to  iie  self-supporting  had  i """    to  mus- 
ic   himself.      There    were    no 
•   to   his   energy:      Wh-n  ap- 

pointed   music    teacher  ip    other 

i  Inch    included    mathe- 
-.    Latin   and    Greek.     '>  pace 

with    iiis   self-appointed    te-i  k|hile 

I  in;:  much  of  tic  day  to  n  ,.ns, 

n  down  the  portion  whk-h  he 

allotted    himself    to    four  I  [e   kept 

two  readers  goiirg>     The  i   to  him 


until  1»>  o'clock  ;ti  night.  Tlie  segpnd  was 
waked  np  to  begin  his  inning*  at  : 

rwork    was   a   Complete   nervou 
down.  Death  or  (hrec  months'  holiday    was 
the  doctor's  verdict  I   lie  was  sniiii'- 

whnt  passionately  bent  on  risking  the 
former  alternative,  but  on  second  thought 
Ik    decided    to   try    tire    holiday. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  lie  started  off  J 
to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeeping  in 
a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  anybody,. 
:ind  wont  in  for  a 'hard  spoil  of  wood- 
cutting and  hill-climbing.  "In  company 
with  my  brother,"  he  says.  "I  could  as- 
cend almost  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.  Once  far 
from  our  cabin  we  decided  to  quil  tire  path 
and  descend  the  steep  face  of  the  moun- 
tain, swinging  ourselves  from  tree  to  tree. 
1  could  climb  any  tree  that  1  could  clasp 
with  my  arms."  It  is  small  wonder  that 
when,  many  years  later,  Tyildall,  the  great 
scientist,  meeting  this  indomitable  man 
scaling  a  difficult  Alpine  peak  (he  is  the 
only  blind  man  who  ever  climbed  Mt 
Hlanci  with  all  the  vigor  and  assurance  of 
one  possessed  of  the  full  use  of  his  eyes, 
exclaimed.  "Are  you  really  blind,  or  are 
you  only  humbugging?"  By  the  time  his 
three  months'  holiday  had  expired,  he  was 
completely  restored  and  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  to  which  much  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  famous  Norwood  institu- 
tion is  due.  To  make  the  blind  strong 
and  healthy— to  generate  in  them  a  super- 
abundance-pf  vitality— is.  according  to  Dr 
Campbell  1he  first  essentia]  .in- equipping 
them  to  overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in 
the  struggle  of  life  which  their  lack  of 
sight   imposes  on   them. 

Mis  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led -j 
Dr  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  his  appreticeship  to  hard  times 
was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his  savings. 
Ht>  returned  to  Tennessee  and  became  inu- 
sical  director  of  a  flourishing  girls'  school. 
At  Harvard  he  had  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  it  was  as 
an  abolitionist  that  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee. In  those  days -it  was  in  185G — pub- 
lic feeling  against  abolitionists  had 
reached  thai  inflammatory  stage  in  which 
passion  alone  holds  sway  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  judgment  are  suspended.  Dr 
Campbell  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his 
opinions.  It  soon  became. known  thai  lie 
was  an  abolitionist.  To  this  offense  a 
worse  one  Mas  added.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read.  A 
cjeputation  of  prominent  citizens  waited 
upon  him  to  convince  him.of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  The  deputation  failed  to  con- 
vince him.  He  refused  to  abandon  his 
abolitionist  sentiments;  lie  would  not 
promise  to  give  up  teaching  negroes'. 
finally  an  ultimatum  was  launched 
against  him.  If  he  did  not  change  his  de- 
cision in  -i  hours  he  would  be  swung  into 
eternity  from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr  Camp- 
bell  was  left  with  his  young  wife  to  look 
at  life  and  death  through  the  hangman's 
noose.        Probably     the     committee     never 


would  have  goi\e  to  tbe  length  of  execut- 
ing its  tlyeat.  E^opiilar  feeling,  however 
excited,  would  nol  tolerate  the  lynching  of 
a    blind    man,      For   I  lie   death    sentence   a 

it  was  substituted.  All  his  pupils 
deserted  him.  The  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  compelled  him  to  leave  bin  na- 
tive stat*.  The  work  required  of  him  lay 
elsewhere. 

•"or  a  time  ho  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his  way 
to  Boston  and  there  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion gave  him  the  chance  whiph  put  him 
on  his  foot  again.  He  undertook  to  teach 
music  for  one  term  for  nothing  ami  so 
admirably  did  he  succeed  that  In  was  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment, a  position  which  ho  held  for  11 
years.  It  was  in  Boston  that  ho  laid  tie1 
foundations  in  theory  of  the  system  which 
lie.  was  ultimately  to  applj  so  successfully 
at  Norwood.  Thai  was  the  cultivation  of 
the  physical  health  and  energy  of  the 
blind.  '  ll  was  inevitable  that  ho  should 
overwork  himself.  In  l.SOi'J  he  was  given 
a  year's  furlough  to  res;.  His  idea  of 
resting  was  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head  packed 
full    of    ideas    for    a    model    institution    for 

blind  ho  turned  his  face  homeward. 
He  arrived  in  Loudon  on  June  2.5,  1871. 
He  w'as  booked  to  sail  from  Liverpool  three 

later.  The  great  life  work  for  which 
i;o  iiad  undergone  such  a  rigorous  training 
lay  close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  If  was  in  the  guise  of 
an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  intervened 
to  keep  him  in  England.  The  stranger 
m;is  staying  al  the  same  bote!,  and  noting 
that  Hr  Campbell  was  blind  told  him  that 
he  was  going  to  a  tea  party  for  the  blind 
next  day  and  asked  him  if  lie  would  like 
to  attend.  The  American  said  he  would 
he  very  glad.  Bui  for  that  Casual  meet- 
ing and  invitation  I)r  Campbell  would 
have   returned    to   America. 

He  wont  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one  of 
stereotyped,  charitable  affairs  where 
the  afflicted,  in  return  for  lea  and  cakes, 
express  with  unctuous  piety  their  grati- 
tude to  i  he  givers.  But  in  talking  to  Dr 
Campbell,  o  fellow-siflferer,  they  threw 
aside  the  mask  and  spoke  freely  of  the 
depressing  and  hopeless  monotony  of  their 
lot.  Dr  Campbell  learned  that  of  3150 
sightless  persons  then  in  London  l!700 
were  dependent  on  charitable  relief.  "Be- 
fore I  lefl  tiv-  meeting."  said  Dr  Camp- 
bell,  "the  burden   of   the  blind   poor  in   the 

i  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon  me." 
The  party  led  to  ;i  meeting  next  day  with 
Dr  Armitage,  the  founder  of  the  British 
and  foreign  blind  association,  and  the 
mainstay  of  the  indigent  blind  visiting  as: 
iation.  The  two  men  put  their  heads 
together  and  discovered  that   they  had  the 

ie    notions   about    the   best   way   to  deal 

•   th<-  problem  of  the  blind.     Tbe  idea 


<  f  starting  an  institution  which  should  em- 
body these  ideas  was  discussed  between 
them.  And  the  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool 
without  [>r  Campbell.  The  man  and  his 
work  had  met. 

There  is  tin  space  to  toll  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions  by 
which  the  money  necessary  to  make  a 
start  was  obtained.  The  present  magnifi- 
cent college  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crystal 
palace,  standing  in  Hi  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds,  was  begun  with  three  small 
houses.  One  of  the  ploasantest  experi- 
ences of  my  life  was  the  visit  which  I  paid 
to  it  not  long  ago!  But  of  such  absorbing 
interest  is  the  life  story  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  a  more  splendid  monnment 
than  Westminster  abbey  couW  afford  "that 
I  have  little  space  in  which  to  describe  it. 
First,  however,  1  must  record  my  im- 
pressions of  Dr  Campbell  himself,  who 
showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little  man, 
now  Id  years  old,  gray  ami  grizzled,  but 
brimful  of  energy  and  vitality.  In  his 
conversation  there  never  was  a  note  of  re- 
pining over  the  affliction  which  had  made 
his  life  one  long  night.  lie  had  found 
abundant  happiness  in  his  work.  It  would 
have  been  pardonable  if  he  had  shown 
some  vanity  in  speaking  of  it,  but  there 
xvap  not  a  trace  of  it.  There  was  only 
great  joy  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  it. 
With  such  case  and  celerity  did  he  move 
about  from  place  to  place  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  dark-colored  spectacles 
•which   he   wore  screened  sightless  eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  a  miction. 
But  it  was  impossible  lo  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness. 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is 
our  motto."  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vi$ror  and 
vitality  thai  (hose  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight,  because  their  affliction  makes 
struggle  for  existence  and  a  living  so 
much  harder  for  them  than  for  normal 
persons."  As  one  watched  the  pupils  play- 
ing ninepins  in  the  bowling  alle.v,  perform- 
ing daring  acrobatic  feats  fci  the  gymnas- 
ium, dashing  around  the  rink  on  roller 
skates  or  strolling  about  the  grounds,  the 
difficulty  was  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some  miracle 
seemed  to  have  acquired  some  sort  of 
sixth  sense  which  rendered  sight  super- 
fluous. There  were  none  of  those  timid 
footsteps  and  faltering  movements  which 
one  naturally  associates  with  the  blind. 
Whatever  they  did— at  work  or  at  play- 
did  with  confidence  and  cheerful 
alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  .Norwood  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female,  there  is  no  inmate  of  the 
college  who   does   not    spend  a   portion   of 


BLIND     GYMNASTS      AT     THE     NORWOOD     INSTITUTION, 
every    day    in    gymnastic    exercises,    which 
are   so   carefully   graded    as    to   bring   into 

action  every  muscle  ul"  the  body  in  turn. 
As  i lie  result  of  the  attention  paid  10 
athletic  exercise  each,  pupil  is  said  to  de- 
velop about  two  inches  extra  around  the 
waist  in  the  first  12  months  of  Ids  sojourn 
at  the  college.  That  means  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  great  reserve  force  of  strength, 
energy  and  vitality.  It  accounts  for  much 
of  the  rapid  progress  they  make  in  their 
studies. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  comprehensive  one  and  includes 
English  and  general  history,  composition, 
literature,  natural  history,  botany,  physi- 
ology,  astronomy,  physics,  political  econ- 
omy, etc.  Hut  the  beginning  of  all  sound 
teaching  of  the  blind  is  the  kindergarten, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  college  to  see  the  yOuug  people  mod- 
cling  clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  aid 
of  bent  wires  and  taking  their  first  lessons 
in  painting.  The  difference  between  the 
children  who  have  been  taught  in 
kindergarten  and  those  who  have  been  put 
into  the  clashes  without  having  had  these 
preliminary  advantages  is  wsy  -real.  Aft- 
er the  kindergarten  the  next  step  which 
^hes  manual  dexterity  and  accuracy  in 
the  manipulation  of  tools  is  the  Swedish 
Sloyd  class.  The  proficiency  shown  by  the 
boys  was  amazing.  With  the  aid  of  my 
i  wo  eyes  I  could  not  have  produced  any- 
thing like  the  such  exact  workmauship  as 
they  were  turning  out  without  apparent 
effort. 


" 


BOY      PUPILS      PRESENTING      FLOWERS    TO     DK    CAMPBELL. 


Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college  tbe 
one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  fit- 
ting the  blind  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  that 
in  which  they  are  taught  piano  tuning  ami 
music.  On  this  department  I>r  Campbell 
had  lavished  an  infinity  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. It  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  obtained  his 
musical  education,  To  carry  it  on  are 
needed  four  pipo  organs,  six  pianos  for 
teaching  and  26  for  instruction  in  tuning. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  I>r 
Campbell's  methods  is  the  fact  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Norwood 
college  are  self-supporting,  and  many  of 
them  earn  an  excellent  livelihood.  When 
he  began  his  -work  in  England  les<  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  blind  in  this  country  were 
earning  their  own  living.  But  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  college  affords  only  a 
small  measure  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  this  outcast  from  Tennessee.  It 
serves  ae  the  model  for  all  similar  institu- 
tions in»  the  country.  Englishmen  believe 
it  is  the  best  college  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  They  have  subscribed  over  $1,200,- 
000  for  its  support.  King  Edward  is  one 
of  T>r  CampbeH's  warmest  admirers.  It 
lias  been  rumored  that  he  intends  to  con- 
fer a  knighthood  upon  him.  But  Dr 
Campbell  has  won  in  this  land  a  prouder 
title  than  any  his  majesty  could  bestow 
upon  him.     It   is  the  "King  of  the  Bliud."' 
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By  K.  LISLE  S>'ELL. 
ONDON,  March  19.— There  re- 
cently was  published  in  many 
American  newspapers  an  in- 
teresting article  about  Ameri- 
ca's famous  living  blind  men. 
It  contained  no  reference, 
however,  to  Dr.  Francis  Jo- 
seph Campbell,  an  American 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  at  Norwood,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
London.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  such 
an  institution  to  be  the  work  of  one 
man,  the  college  is  Dr.  Campbell's  own 
creation.  Englishmen  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the 
man  who  has  made  it  what  it  is  is  worth 
telling  about. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  may  not  be  the 
world's  most  wonderful  blind  man.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  never  claim  that  dis- 
tinction for  himself.  But  a  still  greater 
distinction  may  be  claimed  for  him.  He 
has  done  more  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  night  than  any  other 
blind    man.      When    destiny    has    a    great 


work  in  store  for  a  man  she  usually  pre- 
pares him  for  it  by  giving  him  a  par- 
ticularly rough  time.  That  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  work  required 
of  him  is  the  helping  of  others.  He  must 
Buffer  that  he  may  know  how  to  miti- 
gate suffering;  he  must  surmount  great 
obstacles  before  he  can  show  others  how 
to  surmount  them.  It  was  so  with  Dr. 
Campbell. 

Lost  Sight  ~by   Accident. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  tark  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing 
in  the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in 
Franklin  county,  Tennessee,  one  day, 
when  he  was  between  3  and  4  years  of 
age,  he  ran  into  an  acacia  tree  and  a 
sharp  thorn  pieced  an  eyeball.  Under 
proper  medical  treatment  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  suffered  no  perma- 
nent injury  to  his  ey'esight.  At  the  worst 
he  would  have  lost  the  sight  of  only  one 
eye.  But  an  incompetent  doctor  was  at 
hand  to  see  that  he  should  be  property 
fitted  for  his  future  sphere  of  usefulness. 
By  doing  the  wrong  thing  this  doctor  set 
|  up  a  dangerous  Inflammation  in  the  ln- 
|  Jured  eye.  It  spread  to  the  other  eye, 
and  before  it  subsided  the  sight  of  both 
ej-es  was  gone  forever. 

Tennessee  had  no   school   for  the   blind 
in    those    days.      Not    until    the    boy    was 
10  years   of  age   was   a   small   one  opened 
in    Nashville.      Thither    young    Campbell 
was   sent.     He   had   a   passion    for  learn- 
ing.     Within    three-quarters    of    an    hour 
after    his    arrival    he    had    mastered    the 
alphabet.      But    it    was    no    part    of    the 
■scheme   of   destiny   to    make   things   easy 
for      him.        A      terrible      disappointment 
awaited    him.      When    he    turned    up    for 
his  first  lesson  in  music  he  made  such  a 
wretched  failure  of  his  attempts  to  sound 
his   notes   and   showed   such   an   utter   in- 
capacity   to    hum    even    a    tune    that    his 
teacher  decided  then  and  there  that  musi- 
cal  instruction  would  be  wasted  on  him. 
The   man   who   has   done  more   than   any- 
other  man  to  make  music  the  chief  solace 
and    support   of    the   blind    was    forbidden 
to   touch   a  piano.     He   was   relegated   to 
brush     and    basket-making.       Instead     of 
crushing   him,    that   only   stimulated   him. 
With  or  without  the  teacher's  aid  he  de- 
termined that  he  would  master  music. 
Learned  Music  Secretly. 
He   hired   one   of  the  boys   to   give  him 
lescons  secretly.     Three  months  later  the 
music   master,    also   blind,    who   had   pro- 
nounced     him      hopelessly      incompetent, 
chanced   to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell     was    playing.       "Who     is     that 
;he  new  lesson  so  well?"   he  asked. 
"I  sir,"  replied  the  boy.   "I  have  learned 
all  that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys." 
Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  piano  forte  playing.   He  worked   hard 
for    it.      As    there    were    only    two    pianos 
in    the    school,    he    had    to    get    up    at    4 


o'clock  in  order  to  get  his  turn  for  prac- 
tice. In  the  second  winter  the  cold  was 
Intense.  To  make  matters  worse,  the, 
coal  gave  out.  But  he  still  kept  up  his 
practice.  He  would  play  for  half  an 
hour,  then,  rushing  into  the  playground, 
would  run  a  mile  at  top  speed  by  way  of 
thawing  hifl  freezing  limbs.  By  running 
'10  miles  a  day  he  was  able  to  generate 
the  bodiiy  warmth  needed  to  carry  him 
through  five  hours'  practice  at  the  piano. 
When  he  was  barely  20  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institution 
where,  he  says,  "I  had  first  been  told  I 
could  never  learn  music." 

Meanwhile  by  financial  reverses  his 
father  had  become  greatly  impoverished. 
The  young  man  who  was  to  accomplish 
such  a  great  work  in  teaching  the  blind 
how  to  be  self-supporting  had  first  to 
master  that  lesson  himself.  There  were 
no  limits  to  his  energy.  When  he  was 
appointed  music  teacher  he  took  up  other 
courses  of  study,  which  included  mathe- 
matics, Latin  and  Greek.  To  keep  pace 
with  his  self-appointed  task  work,  while 
devoting  much  of  the  day  to  music  les- 
sons, he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep 
which  he  allotted  himself  to  four  hours. 
He  kept  two  readers  going.  The  first 
read  to  him  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  The 
second  waked  up  to  begin  his  innings  at 
2  o'clock.  The  natural  result  of  such 
systematic  overwork  was  a  complete 
nervous  break  down.  Death  or  three 
months'  holiday  was  the  doctor's  verdict. 
At  first  he  was  somewhat  passionately 
bent  on  risking  the  former  alternative, 
but,  on  second  thought,  he  decided  to  try 
!  the  holiday. 

Rested   in  the   Mountains. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeep- 
ing an  a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  any- 
body and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of 
wood  cutting  and  hill' climbing.  "In  com- 
pany with  my  brother,"  he  says,  "I  could 
ascend  almost  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.  Once  tar 
from  our  cabin  we  decided  to  quit  the 
path  and  descend  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain, .  swinging  ourselves  from  tree 
to  tree.  I  could  climb  any  tree  that  I 
[could  clasp  with  my  arms."  It  is  small 
wonder  that  when,  many  years  later, 
Tyndall,  the  great  scientist,  meeting  this 
indomitable  man  scaling  a  difficult  Alpine 
peak  (he  is  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor 
and  assurance  of  one  possessed  of  the 
full  use  of  his  eyes,  exclaimed:  "Are  you 
really  blind,  or  are  you  only  humbug- 
ging?" 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holiday 
had  expired  he  was  completely  restored 
and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to  which 
much  of  the  success  achieved  by  the  fa- 
mous Norwood  institution  is  due.  To 
make  the  blind  strong  and  healthy— to 
generate  in  them  a  superabundance  of 
vitality— is,    according    to    Dr.    Campbell, 


the  first x  essential  in  equipping  them  to 
overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in  the 
struggle  of  life  which  their  lack  of  sight 
Imposes  on  them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  his  apprenticeship  to  hard 
times  was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his  | 
savings.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  and 
was  musical  director  of  a  flourishing 
girls*  school.  At^  Harvard  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
it  was  as  an  abolitionist  that  he  returned 
to  Tennessee.  In  those  days— ft  was  in 
1S56— public  feeling  against  abolitionists 
had  reached  that  inflammatory  stage  in 
which  passion  alone  holds  sway  and  the 
ordinary  rules  of  judgment  are  suspended. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  not  the  man  to  hide 
his  opinions.  It  soon  became  known  that 
he  was  an  abolitionist.  To  this  offense  a 
worse  one  was  added.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read. 

Threatened  With  Hanging. 

A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens 
waited  upon  him  to  convince  him  of  the 
error  of  his  ways.  The  deputation  failed 
to  convince  him.  He  refused  to  abandon 
his  Abolitionist  sentiments;  he  would  not  j 
promise  to  give  up  teaching  negroes. 
Finally  an  ultimatum  was  launched 
against  him.  If  he  did  not  change  his 
decision  in  24  hours  he  would  be  swung 
into  eternity  from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr. 
Campbell  was  left  with  his  young  wife 
to  lock  at  life  and  death  through  the 
hangman's  noose.  Probably  the  commit- 
tee would  never  have  gone  to  the  length 
of  executing  its  threat.  Popular  feeling, 
however,  excited,  would  not  tolerate  the 
lynching  of  a  blind  man.  For  the  death 
sentence  a  boycott  was  instituted.  *  All 
his  pupils  deserted  him.  The  necessity 
of  earning  a  livelihood  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  native  state.  The  work  required 
of  him  lay  elsewhere. 

For  a  time  he  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his  way 
to  Boston,  and  there  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion gave  him  the  chance  which  put  him 
on  his  feet  again.  He  undertook  to  teach 
music  for  one  term  for  nothing,  and  so 
admirably  did  he  succeed  that  he  was  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partment, a  position  which  he  held  for 
11  years.  It  was  in  Boston  that  he  laid 
the  foundations  in  theory  of  the  system 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  apply  so 
successfully  at  Norwood.  That  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  healih  and 
energy  of  the  blind. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work himself.  In  1869  he  was  given  a 
year's  furlough  io  rest.  His  idea  of  rest- 
ing was  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head  packed 
full  of  ideas  for  a  model  institution  for 
the  blind   he  turned   his   face   homeward. 
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He  arrived  in  London  on  June  23,  1871. 
He  was  booked  to  sail  from  Liverpool 
three  days  later. 

The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 
undergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
close  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  inter- 
vened to  keep  him.  in  England.  The 
stranger  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and,  noting  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind, 
told  him  that  he  wa3  go'^a;  to  a  t-ia  party 
for  the  blind  next  day  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  attend.  The  American 
said  he  would  be  very  glad.  But  for  that 
casual  meeting  and  invitation  Dr.  Camp- 
bell would  have  returned  to  America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  storeotyped,  charitable  affairs, 
where  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea  and 
cakes,  express  with  unctous  piety  their 
gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  In  talking 
to  Dr.  Campbell,  a  fellow  sufferer,  they 
threw  aside  the  mask  and  spoke  freely 
of  the  depressing  and  hopeless  monotony 
of  their  lot.  Dr.  Campbell  learned  that 
of  3,150  sightless  persons  then  In  London 
2,700  were  dependent  on  charitable  relief. 
"Before  I  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor 
in  the  great  metropolis  rested  heavily 
upon  me." 

The  tea  party  led  to  a  meeting  next  day 
with  Dr.  Armitage,  the  founder  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  association, 
and  the  mainstay  of  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  association.  The  two  men  put 
their  heads  together  and  discovered  that 
they  had  the  same  notions  about  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
blind.  The  idea  of  starting  an  Institu- 
tion which  should  embody  these  ideas 
was  discussed  between  them.  And  the 
ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  without  Dr. 
Campbell.  The  man  and  his  work  had 
met. 

Founded  a   Fine  Institution. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  Interventions  by 
which  the  money  necessary  to  make  a 
start  was  obtained.  The  present  magnifl- 
csnt  college  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crys- 
tal palace,  standing  In  16  acres  of  beau- 
tiful grounds  was  begun  with  three 
small  houses.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
experiences  of  my  life  was  the  visit 
which  I  paid  to  it  not  long  ago.  But  of 
such  absorbing  interest  is  the  life  story 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  a  more  splen- 
did monument  than  Westminster  Abbey 
could  afford  that  I  have  little  space  in 
which  to  describe  it- 

First,  however,  I  must  record  my  im- 
pressions of  Dr.  Campbell  himself,  who 
showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little  man, 
now  74  years  old,  gray  and  grizzled,  but 
brimful  of  energy  and  vitality.  In  his 
conversation  there  was  never  a  note  of 
repining  over  the  affliction  which  had 
made  his  life  one  long  night.  He  had 
found  abundant  happiness  in  his  work. 
It  would  have  been_pardonable  if  he  had 
shown  some  vanity  in  speaking  of  it,  but 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  it.  There  was 
only  great  joy  that  he  had  been  able  to 
do   it.     With   such    ease    and   celerity   did 


ho  move  about  from  place  to  place  that 
It  was  difficult  to  believe  the  dark-col- 
ored spectacles  which  he  wore  screened 
sightless  eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings  of 
pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness. 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is 
our  motto,  '  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality  than  those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight,  becausa  their  affliction 
makes  the  struggle  for  existence  and  a 
living  so  much  harder  for  them  than  for 
normal  persons."  As  one  watched  the 
pupils  playing  ninepins  in  the  bowling 
alley,  performing  daring  acrobatic  feats 
in  the  gymnasium,  dashing  around  the 
rink  on  roller  skates,  or  strolling  about 
the  grounds,  the  difficulty  was  to  believe 
that  they  were  really  bereft  of  sight.  By 
some  miracle  they  seemed  to  have  .ac- 
quired some  sort  of  sixth  sense  which 
rendered  sight  superfluous.  There  were 
none  of  those  timid  footsteps  and  falter- 
ing movements  which  one  naturally  as- 
sociates with  the  blind.  Whatever  they 
did— at  work  or  at  play— they  did  with 
confidence  and  cheerful  a'.acrity. 

Has  a  Fine  Gymnasium. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  ore  of 
the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female  there  is  no  inmate  of  the 
college  who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of 
every  day  in  Gymnastic  exercise?,  which 
are  so  carefully  graded  as  to  bring  into 
action  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn. 
As  the  result  of  the  attention  naid  to 
athletic  exercise  each  pupil  is  said  to  de- 
velop about  two  inches  extra  a-ound  the 
wals't  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  college.  That  means  the 
accumulation  of  a  great,  reserve  force  of 
strength,  energy  and  vitality.  It  accounts 
for  much  of  the  rapid  progress  they 
make  in  their  studies. 

In    many    respects   the    teaching   is    like 
that    of    an   ordinary    college.     The    curri- 
culum   is    a    comprehensive    one    and    in- 
cludes English  and  general  histprv.   com- 
position,      literature,       natural       history, 
botanv.    physielopcv,    astronomy,     phvslcs, 
political    economy,     etc.      But    the    ^e?in- 
ning  of  all  sound  teaching  of  the  blind  is 
the   kindergarten.     It   is   one   nf   the   most 
interesting    sights    of    the    college    to    ree 
the  voung  people  modelling  in  c*ay.  learn- 
ing to  draw  by  the  aid  of  bent  wtrea  and 
taking  their  first  l»?sons  in  plaitin*.     The 
^fferenoe  between  1  he  children  who  have 
h'nen     taught,    in     the    kindergarten     and 
♦  ho»e  who  have  been  put  into  the  classes 
>Wtthout     having    haa     thes?     preliminary 
advantages  is  very  great.    After  the  kind- 
ergarten the  next  step  which  gives  man- 
ual dexterity  and  accuracy  in  the  manip- 
ulation   of    tools    is    the    Swedish    Sloyd 
class.    The  proficiency  shown  by  the  boys 
was   amusing.     With   the   aid  of   my  two 
eyes  I   could  not  have  produced  anything 
like  the  such  exact  workmanship  as  they 
were  turning  out  without  apparent  effort. 
Of    all    the    departments    of    the    college 
the  one  whirh  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
fitting    the   blind    to    earn    a   livelihood    is 


work  in  store  for  a  man  she  usually  pre- 
pares him  for  it  by  giving  a  particu- 
larly rough  time.  That  is  almost  In- 
variably the  case  when  the  work  required 
cf  him  is  the  helping  of  others.  He  must 
suffer  that  he  may  know  how  to  mitigate 
puttering;  he  must  surmount  great  ob- 
stac  cs  before  he  can  show  others  how 
to  surmount  them.  It  was  so  with  Dr. 
Campbell. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  Ms  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  lie  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing  in 
the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in  Franklin 
coiniy,  Tenn.,  one  day,  when  he  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  years  old,  he  ran 
into  an  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
pierced  an  eyeball.  Under  medical  treat- 
ment of  a  specialist,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  suffered  no  permanent  in- 
jury to  his  eyesight.  At  the  worst  he 
•would  have  lost  the  sight  of  only  one 
eye.  But  an  inexperienced  doctor  was 
at  hand  to  see  that  lie  should  be  properly 
fitted  for  his  future  sphere  of  usefulness. 
By  doting  the  wrong  thing  this  doctor  set 
up  a  dangerous  inflammation  in  the  in- 
jured eye.  It  spread  to  the  other  eye, 
and  before  it  subsided  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  was  gone  forever. 

*    * 

Tennessee  had  no  school  for  the  blind 
In  those  days.  Not  until  the  boy  was  ten 
years  old  was  a  small  one  opened  in 
Nashville.  Thither  young  Campbell  was 
sent.  He  had  a  passion  for  learning. 
Within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet. 
But  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of 
destiny  to  make  things  easy  for  him.  A 
te-rible  disappointment  awaited  him. 
When  he  appeared  for  his  first  lesson  in 
music  he  made  such  a  wretched  failure 
of  his  attempts  to  sound  his  notes  and 
showed  such  an  utter  incapacity  to  hum 
even  a  tune  that  his  teacher  decided  then 
and  there  that  musical  instruction  would 
be  wasted  on  him.  The  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
music  the  chief  solace  and  support  of  the 
blind  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  piano.  He 
was  relegated  to  brush  and  basketmaking. 
Instead  of  crushing  him  that  only  stimu- 
ulated  him.  With  or  without  the  teacher's 
aid  he  determined  that  he  would  master 
music. 

He  persuaded  one  of  the  boys  to  give 
him  lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later 
the  music  master,  also  blind,  who  had 
pronounced  him  hopelessly  incompetent, 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell   was   playing. 

"Who  is  that  doing  the  new  lesson  so 
well?"   he  asked. 

"1.  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  have 
learned  all  that  you  have  taught  the 
other  boys." 

Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  pianoforte  playing.  He  worked  hard 
for  it.  As  there  were  only  two  pianos  in 
the  school  he  had  to  get  up  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  get  his  turn 
for   practice. 
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In  the  second  winter  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. To  make  matters  worse  the  coal 
gave  out.  But  he  still  kept  up  his 
practice.  He  would  play  for  half  an 
hour,  then,  rushing  into  the  playground, 
would  run  a  mile  at  top  speed  to  thaw 
his  freezing  limbs.  By  running  ten  miles 
a  day  he  was  able,  to  generate  the  bodily 
warmth  needed  to  carry  him  through  five 
hours'  practice  at  the  piano.  When  he 
was  barely  twenty  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  music  in  the  very  institution 
where,  he  says.  "I  had  first  been  told  I 
could  never  learn  music." 

Meanwhile,  by  financial  reverses,  his 
father   had    become   greatly    impoverished. 


The  young  man  who  was  to  accomplish 
such  a  great  work  in  teaching  the  blind 
how  to  be  self-supporting  had  first  to 
master  that  lesson  himself.  There  were 
no  limits  to  his  energy.  When  he  was 
appointed  music  teacher  he  took  up  other 
courses  of  study,  which  included  mathe- 
matics. Latin  and  Greek.  To  keep*  pace 
with  his  self-appointed  task  work,  while 
devoting  much  of  the  day  to  music  les- 
sons, he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep 
which  he  allotted  himself  to  four  hours. 
He  kept  two  readers  going.  The  first 
read  to  him  until  10  o'clock  at  night.  The 
second  waked  up  to  begin  his  inning  at  2 
o'clock.  The  natural  result  of  such  sys- 
tematic overwork  was  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown.  Death  or  three  months'  holi- 
day was  the  doctor's  verdict.  At  first 
he  was  somewhat  passionately  bent  on 
risking  the  former  alternative,  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  he  decided  to  try  the 
holiday. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started 
off  to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeep- 
ing in  a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  any- 
body and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of 
wood   cutting  and   hill   climbing. 

"In  company  with  my  brother."  he 
pays,  "I  could  ascend  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  cliffs.  I  became  an  expert 
climber.  Once  far  from  our  cabin  we 
decided  to  quit  the  path  and  descend  the 
steep  face  of  the  mountains,  swinging 
ourselves  from  tree  to  tree.  I  could 
climb  any  tree  that  I  could  clasp  with  my 
arms." 

*        * 

It  is  small  wonder  that  when,  many 
years  later,  Tyndall,  the  great  scientist, 
meeting  this  indomitable  man,  scaling  a 
difficult  Alpine  peak  (he  is  the  only  blind 
man  who  ^ver  climbed  Mont  Blanc)  with 
all  the  vigor  and  assurance  of'  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  full  use  of  his  eyes,  ex- 
claimed "Are  you  really  blind,  or  are  you 
only     humbugging?" 

By  the  time  his  three  months'  holiday 
had  expired  he  was  completely  restored 
and  he  had  learned  a  lesson  to  which 
much  of  the  success  achieved  by  the 
famous  Norwood  Institution  is  due.  To 
make  the  blind  strong  and  healthy— to 
generate  in  them  a  superabundance  of 
vitality— is,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell, 
the  first  essential  in  equipping  them  to 
overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in  the 
struggle  of  life  which  their  lack  of  sight 
imposes  on  them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
Dr.  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he 
married.  But  his  apprenticeship  to  hard 
times  was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his 
savings.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  and 
was  musical  director  of  a  flourishing- 
girls'  school.  At  Harvard  he  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Lloyd  Garrison, 
and  it  was  as  an  abolitionist  that  he 
returned  to  Tennessee.  In  those  days— it 
was  in  1S56 — public  feeling  against  aboli- 
tionists had  reached  that  inflammatory 
stage  in  which  passion  alone  holds  sway 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  are 
suspended.  Dr.  Campbell  was  not  the 
man  to  hide  his  opinions.  It  soon  be- 
came known  that  he  was  an  abolitionist. 
To  this  offense  a  worse  one  was  added. 
It  was  discovered  that  he  was  teaching 
a   negro   to   read. 


A  deputation  of  prominent  citizens  wait- 
ed upon  him  to  convince   him  of  the  error 
of    his    ways,      the    >.  pu  tat  ion    fa! 
convince    him.      He 

liis  abolitionist  sentiments;   he   would   not 
promise     to     give     uj 
Finally      an      ultimatum 
against    him.      If    he    did    not    change    his 
decision    In    twenty-four    hours 
be   swung1   into  eternity    from    the   n 
tree.      Dr.     Campbell     was    left    with    his 
young    wife    to    look    at    life     and    death 
through   the    hangman's  noose.      Pr 
the    committee     would    never    have    geno 
to    the    length    of    executing     Its    threat. 
Popular    feeling,    however    excited, 
not  tolerate  thi  lynching  of  a  blind   man. 
For    the    death    sentence    a    boycott    war; 
substituted.     All   his  pupils  deserted   him. 
The     necessity     or'    earning     a     livelihood 
compelled    him    to   leave    his   native   state. 
The  work  required  of  him  lay  elsewhere. 
For   a   time    he   had    a   hard   struggle   to 
make  both  ends  meet.     He  made  his  way 
to    Boston    and    there    the    Perkins    Insti- 
tution   gave    him    the    chance    which    put 
him    on    his     feet    again.       He     undertook 
to    teach    music    for    one    term    for    noth- 
ing,   and    so    admirably    did    he    succeed 
that  he  was  installed  as   the  head  of  the 
musical   department,    a   position   which   he 
held    for  eleven   years.      It    was   in   Boston 
that    he    laid   the    foundations,    in    theory, 
of    the    system    which    h^    was    ultimately 
to     apply     so     successfully     at     Norwood. 
That   was   the   cultivation   of   the  physical 
health   and   energy   of   the    blind. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  over- 
work himself.  In  lSti'j  he  was  given  a 
year's  furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of 
resting  was  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the 
best  European  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind.  Then,  with  a 
head  packed  full  of  ideas  for  a  model 
institution  for  the  bl'nd,  he  turned  his 
face  homeward.  He  arrived  in  London 
June  2'.i,  1871.  He  was  booked  to  sail 
from    Liverpool    three    days   later. 


*    * 

The  great  life  work  for  which  he  had 
undergone  such  a  rigorous  training  lay 
•  lose  at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise 
of  an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  inter- 
vened to  keep  him  in  England.  The 
stranger  was  staying  at  the  same  hotel, 
and  noting  that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind, 
told  him  that  he  was  going  to  a  tea 
pf*irty  for  the  blind  next  day  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  attend.  The 
American  said  he  would  be  very  glad. 
Bui  for  that  casual  meeting  and  invi- 
tation Dr.  Campbell  would  have  returned 
to    America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs. 
where  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea 
and  cakes,  express  with  unctuous  piety 
their  gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  in 
talking  to  Dr.  Campbell,  a  fellow  suf- 
ferer, they  threw  aside  the  mask  and 
freely  of  the  depressing  and 
less  monotony  of  their  lot.  Dr. 
.jell  learned  that  of  3,150  sightless/ 
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.persons  then   in  London  2,700  were  de- 
pendent on  charitable  relief. 

"Before  I  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor 
In  the  great  metropolis  rested  heavily 
upon  me." 

The  tea  party  led  to  a  meeting  next 
day  with  Dr.  Armitage,  the  founder  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, and  the  mainstay  of  the  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Association.  The  two 
men  put  their  heads  together  and  dis- 
covered that  they  had  the  same  notions 
about  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  blind.  The  idea  of  start- 
ing an  institution  which  should  embody 
these  ideas  was  discussed  between 
them.  And  the  ship  sailed  from  Diver- 
pool  without  Dr.  Campbell.  The  man 
and  his  work  had  met. 
* 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions 
by  which  the  money  necessary  to  make 
a  start  was  obtained.  The  present  mag- 
nificent college  at  Norwood,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace,  standing  in  sixteen 
acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  was  begun 
with  three  small  houses.  One  of  the 
pleasantest  experiences  of  the  writer's 
life  was  the  visit  which  he  made  to  it 
not  long  ago.  But  of  such  absorbing  in- 
terest is  the  life  story  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  a  more  splendid  monument 
than  Westminster  Abbey  could  afford 
that  there  is  but  little  space  in  which 
to  describe  it. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  a  little  man,  now  sev- 
enty-four years  old,  gray  and  grizzled, 
but  brimful  of  energy  and  vitality.  In 
his  conversation  'there  was  never  a  note 
of  repining  over  the  affliction  which  had 
made    his    life    one    long    night.      He    had 


I  found  abundant  happiness  in  his  work.  It 
would  have  been  pardonable  if  he  had 
shown  some  vanity  in  speaking  of  it,  but 

,  there   was  not  a  trace  of   it.      There   was 


only  great  joy  that  he  had  been  able  to 
do  it.  With  such  ease  and  celerity  did  he 
move  about  from  place  to  place  that  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  the  dark-colored 
spectacles  which  he  wore  screened  sight- 
less eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiments  of  health  and  happiness. 

"  'A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body'  is 
our  motto,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality  than  those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight,  because  their  affliction 
makes  the  struggle  for  existence  and  a 
living  so  much  harder  for  them  than  for 
normal  persons." 

As  one  watched  the  pupils  playing  nine- 
pins in  the  bowling  alley,  performing  dar- 
ing acrobatic  feats  in  the  gymnasium, 
dashing  around   the   rink   on   roller  skates 


Dr  strolling  about  the  grounds  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  believe  that  they  were  really 
bereft  of  sight."  By  some  miracle  they 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sixth  sense 
which  rendered  sight  superfluous.  There 
were  none  of  those  timid  footsteps  and 
faltering  movements  which  one  naturally 
associates  with  the  blind.  Whatever  they 
did— at  work  or  at  play— they  did  with 
confidence  and  cheerful  alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male  or  female,  there  is  no  inmate  of  the 
college  who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of 
every  day  in  gymnastic  exercises,  which 
are  so  carefully  graded  as  to  bring  into 
action  every  muscle  of  the  body  in  turn. 
As  the  result  of  the  attention  paid  to 
athletic  exercise  each  pupil  is  said  to  de- 
velop about  two  inches  extra  around  the 
waist  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  college.  That  means  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  reserve  force  of 
strength,  energy  and  vitality.  It  accounts 
for  much  of  the  rapid  progress  they  make 
in  their  studies. 

In  many  respects  the  teaching  is  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  college.  The  curricu- 
lum is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  includes 
English  and  general  history,  composition, 
literature,  natural  history,  botany,  physl-- 
blogy,  astronomy,  physics,  political  econ- 
omy, etc.  But  the  beginning  of  all  sound 
teachings  of  the  blind  is  the  kindergarten. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of 
the  college  to  see  the  young  people  model- 
ing in  clay,  learning  to  draw  by  the  aid 
of  bent  wires  and  taking  their  first  lessons 
in  plaiting.  The  difference  between  the 
children  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
kindergarten  and  those  who  have  been  put 
into  the  classes  without  having  had  these 
preliminary  advantages  is  very  great. 


After  the  kindergarten  the  next  step 
which  gives  manual  dexterity  and  accu- 
racy in  the  manipulation  of  tools  is  the 
Swedish  Sloyd  class.  The  proficiency 
shown  by  the  boys  is  amazing. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  the  college  the 
one  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  fit- 
ting the  blind  to  earn  ajivelihood  is  that 
in  which  they  are  taught  piano-tuning  and 
music.  On  this  department  Dr.  Campbell 
has  lavished  an  infinity  of  time  and  pa- 
tience. It  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conditions  under  which  he  obtained 
his  musical  education.  To  carry  it  on  are 
needed  four  pipe  organs,  sixty  pianos  for 
teaching  and  twenty-six  for  instruction  in 
tuning. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficieorv  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  methods  is  the  fact  tb»« 
80  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  th*. 
Norwood  College  are  self-supporting,  and 
many  of  them  earn  an  excellent  livelihood. 
When  lie  began  his  work  in  England  les* 
than  1<>  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  thi£ 
country  were  earning  their  own  living. 
But  the  immediate  work  of  the  college  af- 
fords only  a  small  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  work  done  by  this  outcast  from  Ten- 
nessee. It  serves  as  the  model  for  all 
similar  institutions  in  this  country  Eng- ' 
lishmen  believe  it  is  the  best  college  for 
the  blind  in  the  world.  Tliev  have  sub- 
scribed   o\er    $1,200,000    for    its    supper* 


King    Edward    is    one    of    Dr.    Campbell's 
warmest   admirers.      It   has   been    rumor** 

that    he    intends   to    confer    a    knighthood 
upon  him.     But  Dr.  Campbell  has  won  in 
this    land    a    prouder    title    than    any    hl» 
majesty  could  bestow  upon  him 
It  is  the  "King  of  the  Blind." 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  1908 

A  GREAT  BLIND  WORKER 

DR.  F.  J.  CAMPBELL,  AN  AMERICAN  IN 
LONDON 


The  Great  School  He  Has  Built  Up  in  Nor- 
wood—The Almost  Incredible  Hardship 
That  He  Endured  to  Fit  Himself  for  His 
Work— Made  Blind  Himself  in  Boyhood 
He  Worked  His  Way  Up  Through  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind— Harvard  Com- 
pleted His  Education— Then  Came  His 
Lifework,  in  Which  He  Has  Made  Him- 
self Notable 


[London  Correspondence  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer] 
There  recently  was  published  in  many 
American  newspapers  an  interesting  article 
about  America's  famous  living  blind  men. 
It  contained  no  reference,  however,  to  Dr. 
Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  an  American, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  such  an  insti- 
tution to  be  the  work  of  one  man  the  col- 
lege is  Dr.  Campbell's  own  creation.  Eng- 
lishmen believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who  has 
made  it  what  it  is  is  worth  telling  about. 

He  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing  in  the 
yard  of  his  parents'  home  in  Franklin 
County,  Tennessee,  one  day,  when  he  was 
between  three  and  four  years  old,  he  ran 
into  an  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
pierced  an  eyeball.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  to  his  eye- 
sight. At  the  worst  he  would  have  lost 
ihe  sight  of  only  one  eye.  But  an  incom- 
petent doctor  was  at  hand  to  see  that  he 
should  be  properly  fitted  for  his  future 
sphere  of  usefulness.  By  doing  the  wrong 
thing  this  doctor  set  up  a  dangerous  inflam- 
mation in  the  injured  eye.  It  spread  to  the 
other  eye,  and  before  it  subsided  the  sight 
of   both   eyes    was   gone   forever. 


iinessee  had  no  school  for  the  blind 
in  those  days.  Not  until  the  boy  was  ten 
years  old" was  a  small  one  opened  in  Nash- 
ville. Thither  young  Campbell  was  sent, 
had  a  passion  for  learning-.  Within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival 
he  had  mastered  the  alphabet.  But  it  was 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  destiny  to  make 
thing's  easy  for  him.  A  terrible  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him.  When  he  turned  up 
for  his  first  lesson  in  music  h,e  made  such 
a  wretched  failure  of  his  attempts  to  sound 
his  notes  and  showed  such  an  utter  incapa- 
city to  hum  even  a  tune  that  his  teacher 
decided  then  and  there  that  musical  in- 
struction would  be  wasted  on  him.  The 
man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
to  make  music  the  chief  solace  and  sup- 
port of  the  blind  was  forbidden  to  touch  a 
piano.  He  was  relegated  to  brush  and  bas- 
ket making.  Instead  of  crushing  him  that 
only  humiliated  him.  With  or  without  the 
teacher's  aid  he  determined  that  he  would 
master    music. 

He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him  les- 
sons secretly.  Three  months  later  the  music 
master,  also  blind,  who  had  pronounced 
him  hopelessly  incompetent,  chanced  to 
enter  the  room  where  young  Campbell  was 
playing. 

"Who  is  that  doing  the  new  lesson  so 
well?"  he  asked. 

"I.  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  have  learned 
all  that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys." 

Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  pianoforte  playing.  He  worked  hard 
for  it.  As  there  were  only  two  pianos  in 
the  school,  he  had  to  get  up  at  four  in 
order  to  get  his  turn  for  practice.  In  the 
second  winter  the  cold  was  intense.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  coal  gave  out. 
But  he  still  kept  up  his  practice.  He 
would  play  for  half  an  hour,  then,  rushing 
into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile  at 
top  speed  by  way  of  thawing  his  freezing 
limbs.  By  running  ten  miles  a  day  he  was 
ahle  to  generate  the  bodily  warmth  needed 
to  carry  him  through  five  hours'  practice 
at  the  piano.  When  lie  was  barely  twenty 
■  as  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the 
very  institution  where,  he  says,  "I  had  first 
been    told   T   could   never  learn   music." 

Meanwhile  by  financial  reverses  his  father 
had  become  greatly  impoverished.  The 
young  man  who  was  to  accomplish  such  a 
great  work  in  teaching  the  blind  how  to  be 
-supporting  had  first  to  master  that 
»n  himself.  There  were  no  limits  to 
his  energy.  When  he  was  appointed  music 
teacher  lie  took  up  other  courses  of  study, 
which  included  mathematics,  L,atin  and 
Greek.  To  keep  pace  with  his  self-appointed 
task  work,  xvhile  devoting  much  of  the  day 
to  music  lessons,  he  cut  down  the  portion 
of  sleep  which  he  allotted  himself  to  four 
hours.  He  kept  two  readers  going.  The 
first  read  to  him  until  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
The  second  was  waked  up  to  begin  his 
innings  at   two   o'clock.     The  natural   result 


of  such  systematic  overwork  was  a  com- 
plete nervous  breakdown.  Death  or  three 
months'  holiday  was  the  doctor's  verdict. 
At  first  lie  was  somewhat  passionately  bent 
on  risking  the  former  alternative,  but  on 
second  thought  he  decided  to  try  the  holi- 
day. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  led  Dr.  Camp- 
hell  to  Harvard  There  he  married.  But 
his  apprenticeship  to  bard  times  was  not 
yet  over.  He  lost  all  his  savings.  He  re- 
turned to  Tennessee,  and  was  musical  direc- 
tor of  a  flourishing  girls'  school.  At  Har- 
vard he  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  it  was  as  an  Abolition- 
ist that  he  returned  to  Tennessee.  In  those 
days— it  was  in  18."»6— -public  feeling  against 
Abolitionists  had  reached  that  inflammatory 
stage  In  which  passion  alone  holds  sway, 
and  the  ordinary  rules  of  judgment  are  sus- 
pended. Dr.  Campbell  was  not  the  man  to 
hide  his  opinions.  It  soon  became  known 
that  he  was  an  Abolitionist.  To  this  of- 
fence a  worse  one  was  added.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  teaching  a  Negro  to 
read. 

A  deputation  of  pro'minent  citizens  waited 
upon  him  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of 
his  ways.  The  deputation  failed  to  con- 
vince him.  He  refused  to  abandon  his 
Abolitionist  sentiments;  he  would  not  prom- 
ise to  give  up  teaching  Negroes.  Finally 
an  ultimatum  was  launched  against  him. 
If  he  did  not  change  his  decision  in  twenty- 
four  hours  he  would,  be  swung  into  eternity 
from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr.  Campbell,  was 
left  with  his  young  wife  to  look  at  life  and 
death  through  the  hangman's  noose.  Prob- 
ably the  committee  would  never  have  gone 
to  the  length  of  executing  its  threat.  Pop- 
ular feeling,  however  excited,  would  not 
tolerate  the  lynching  of  a  blind  man.  For 
the  death  fentence  a  boycott  ,  was  substi- 
tuted. All  his  pupils  deserted  him.  The 
necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood  compelled 
him  to  leave  his  native  State.  The  work 
required  of  him  lay  elsewhere. 

For  a  time  he -had  a  hard  stru»»le  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  He  made  his°way  'o 
Boston  and  there  the  Perkins  Institution 
gave  him  the  chance  which  put  him  on  his 
feet  again.  He  undertook  to  teach  music 
for  one  term  for  nothing,  and  so  admirably 
did  he  succeed  that  he  was  installed 'as  the 
head  of  the  musical  department,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  eleven  years,  it  was  In 
Boston  that  he  laid  the  foundations  in  the- 
ory of  the  system  which  he  was  ultimately 
to  apply  so  successfully  at  Norwood  That 
was  the  cultivation  of  the  physical' health 
and  energy  of  the  blind. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  overwork 
himself.  In  I860  he  was  given  a  year's  fur- 
lough to  rest.  His  idea  of  resting  was  mak 
ing  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  methods  and 
appliances  of  the  best  European  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.     Then   with 


a  head  packed  full  of  ideas  for  a  model  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  he  turned  his  face 
homeward.  He  arrived  in  London  on  June 
23,  1871.  He  was  booked  to  sail  from  Liv- 
erpool three  days  later. 

The  great  life  work  for  which  lie  had  un- 
dergone such  a  rigorous  training  lay  close 
at  hand,  but  he  had  not  then  the  faintest 
idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise  of  an  entire 
stranger  that  destiny  intervened  to  keep 
him  in  England.  The  stranger  was  staying 
at  the  same  hotel,  and  noting  that  Dr. 
<  'arnpbell  was  blind  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  a  tea  party  for  the  blind  next  day, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  attend. 
The  American  said  he  would  be  very  glad. 
But  for  that  casual  meeting  and  invitation 
Dr.  Campbell  would  have  returned  to 
America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one 
of  those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs 
where  the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea  and 
cakes,  express  with  unctuous  piety  their 
gratitude  to  the  donors.  But  in  talking 
to  Dr?  Campbell,  a  fellow  sufferer,  they 
threw  aside  the  mask  and  spoke  freely 
of  the  depressing  and  hopeles-.  monotony 
of  their  lot.  Dr.  Campbell  learned  that 
of  liloO  sightleso  persons  then  In  London 
2700  were  dependent  on  charitable  re- 
lief. 

"Before  I  lef;  the  meeting,"  said  Dr. 
Campbell,  "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor 
in  the  great  metropo'!s  rested  heavily 
upon  me." 

The  tea  party  led  to 
day  with  Dr.  Armitage, 
the  British  and  Foreign 
tion,  and  the  mainstay  of  the  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Association.  The  two 
men  put  their  heads  together  and  dis- 
covered that  they  had  the  same  notions 
about  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  blind.  The  idea  of  start- 
ing an  institution  which  should  embody 
these  ideas  was  discussed  between  them, 
and  the  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  with- 
out Dr.  Campbell.  The  man  <md  his 
work  had  met. 

There  is  no  space  to.  tell  the  story  of 
the  seeming  providential  interventions 
by  which  the  money  necessary  to  make 
a  start  was  obtained.  The  present  mag- 
nificent college  at  Xorwood,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace,  standing  in  sixteen  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds,  was  begun  with 
three  small'houses.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
est  experiences  of  my  life  was  the  visit 
which  I  paid  to  it  not  long  ago.  But  of 
such  absorbing  interest  is  the  story  of 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  a  more  splendid 
monument  than  Westminster  Abbey 
could  afford  that  I  have  little  space  in 
which    to   describe   it. 

i€  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings  of 
pity  aroused  for  the  inmates,  who  are 
laboring    under    such    a    terrible    affliction. 


a  meeting  next 
the  founder  of 
Blind    Associa- 


But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiments  of  health,  and  "  <a  healthy 
body'  is  our  motto,"  said  the  doctor.  "The 
blind  have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor 
and  vitality  than  those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight  because  their  affliction  makes 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  a  living  so 
much  harder  for  them  than  for  normal 
persons."  As  one  watched  the  puoils  play- 
ing ninepins  in  the  bowling  alley,  perform- 
ing daring  acrobatic  feats  in  the  gym- 
nasium, dashing  around  the  rink  on  roller 
skates,  or  strolling  about  the  grounds,  the 
difficulty  was  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some  miracle 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  sort  of 
sixth  sense  which  rendered  sight  super- 
fluous. There  were  none  of  those  timid 
footsteps  and  faltering  movements  which 
one  naturally  associates  with  the  blind. 
Whatever  they  did— at  work  or  at  play— 
they  did  with  confidence  and  cheerful  alac- 
rity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  London.  Whether  male  or 
female  there  is  no  inmate  of  the  college 
who  does  not  spend  a  portion  of  every  day 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  which  are  so  care- 
fully graded  as  to  bring  into  action  every 
muscle  of  the  body  in  turn.  As  the  result 
of  the  attention  paid  to  athletic  exercise 
each  pupil  is  said  to  develop  about  two 
inches  extra  around  the  chest  in  the  first 
twelve  months  of  his  sojourn  at  the  college. 
That  means  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
reserve  force  of  strength,  energy  and  vital- 
ity. It  accounts  for  much  of  the  rapid 
progress   they  make   in   their  studies. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  methods  is  the  faet  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  Norwood  Col- 
lege are  self-supporting  and  many  of  them 
earn  an  excellent  livelihood.  When  he  be- 
gan his  work  in  England  less  than  ten  per 
,  cent  of  the  blind  in  this  country  were  earn- 
ing their  own  living.  But  the  immediate 
work  of  the  college  affords  only  a  small 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
this  outcast  from  Tennessee.  It  serves  as 
the  model  for  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
country.  Englishmen  believe  it  is  the  best 
college  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  They 
have  subscribed  over  $1,200,000  for  its  sup- 
port. King  Edward  is  one  of  Dr.  Camp- 
hell's  warmest  admirers.  It  has  been  ru- 
mored that  he  intends  to  confer  a  knight- 
hood upon  him.  But.  Dr.  Campbell  has  won 
in  this  land,  a  prouder  title  than  any  his 
majesty  could  bestow  upon  him.  It  is  the 
"King  of   the   Blind." 


WONDERFUL  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


BY  BLIND  AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  Great  Institution  for  Training 
the  Sightless  Created  by  Dr  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Who  Was  Driven  Forth 
From  His  Native  State  of  Tennessee 
Because  He  Was  an  Abolitionist — 
Rumored  That  Knighthood  Will  be 
Conferred  Upon  Him. 

I  From    The    Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican, 
March  29,  1908.  I 

[Copyright   in    the    United    States   and    Great 

Britain   by   Curtis    Brown.] 
Correspondence  of  The  Republican. 

London.  March  19,  1908. 

There  recently  was  published  in  the 
American  newspapers  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle about  America's  famous  living  blind 
men.  It  contained  no  reference,  however, 
to  Dr  Fraoeis  Joseph  Campbell,  an  Amer- 
ican who  is  the  head  of  the  Royal  normal 
college  and  academy  of  music  for  the  blind 
at  Norwood,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don. So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  such  an 
institution  to  be  the  work  of  one  man  rhe 
college  is  Dr  Campbell's  own  creation. 
Englishmen  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Dr  Campbell  may  not 
be  the  world's  most  wonderful  blind  man. 
Certainly  he  never  would  claim  that  dis- 
tinction for  himself.  But  a  still  greater 
distinction  may  be  claimed  for  him.  He 
has  done  more  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
kingdom  of  eternal  night  than  any  other 
blind  man.  When  destiny  has  a  great 
work  in  store  for  a  man  .she  usually  pre- 
pares him  for  it  by  giving  him  a  particu- 
larly rough  time.  That  almost  invariably 
is  the  case  when  the  work  required  of 
him  is  the  helping  of  others.  He  must 
suffer  that  he  may  know  how  to  mitigate 
suffering;  he  must  surmount  great  ob- 
stacles before  he  can  show  others  how  to 
surmount  them.  It  was  so  with  Dr  ('amp- 
bell. 

lie  was  not  born  blind.  But  to  qualify 
him  for  his  life's  task  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  lose  his  sight.  Playing  in 
the  yard  of  his  parents'  home  in  Frank- 
lin county,  Tennesvsee.  one  day.  when  he 
was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  he 
ran  into  an  acacia  tree  and  a  sharp  thorn 
pierced  an  eyeball.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  to  his  eye- 
sight. At  the  worst  he  would  have  lost 
tlie  sight  of  only  one  eye.  But  an  in- 
competent doctor' was  at  hand  to  see  that 
he  should  be  properly  fitted  for  his  future 
sphere  of  usefulness.  By  doing  the  wrong 
thing    this   doctor    set    up    a    dangerous   in- 


Dlt      F.      J.      CAMPBELL. 


[The   blind    American    who   has   created  England's   greatest    Institution   for   the  education 

and    training    ot    the    blind. | 


fiamniation  in  the  injured  eye.  li  spread 
to  the  other  eye  and  before  it  subsided 
the  sight  of  both   eyes  was  gone  forever. 

Tennessee  had  no  school  for  t ho  blind 
in  those  days.  Not  until  the  boy  was 
10  years  old  was  a  small  one  opened  in 
Nashville.  Thither  young  Campbell  was 
sent.  He  had  a  passion  for  learning. 
Within  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
his  arrival  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of 
destiny  to  make  things  easy  for  him.  A 
terrible  disappointment  awaited  him. 
When  he  turned  up  for  his  first  lesson  in 
music  he  made  such  a  wretched  failure  of 
his  attempts  to  sound  his  notes  and 
showed  such  an  utter  incapacity  to  hum 
oven  a  tune  that  his  teacher  decided  then 
and  there  that  musical  instruction  would 
be  wasted  on  him.  The  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make 
music  the  chief  solace  and  support  of  the 
blind  was  forbidden  to  touch  the  piano.  He 
was  relegated  to  brush  and  basket  making. 

Instead  of  crushing  him  that  only  stirnu- 
lated  him.  With  or  without  the  teacher's 
aid  he  determined  that  he  would  master 
music.  He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give 
him  lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later 
the  music  master,  also  blind,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  hopelessly  incompetent 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell  was  playing.  "Who  is  that 
doing  the  new  lesson  so  well?'*  lie  asked. 
"I,  sir."  replied  the  boy.  "I  have  learned 
all  that  you  have  taught  the  other  boys." 
Fifteen  months  later  he  gained  the  prize 
for  pianoforte  playing.  He  worked  hard 
for  it.  As  there  were  only  two  pianos  in 
the  school  he  had  to  gel  up  at  4  o'clock  in 
order  to  get  his  turn  for  practice.  In  the 
second  winter  the  cold  was  intense.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  coal  gave  out. 
But  he  still  kept  up  his  practice.  He 
would  play  for  half  an  hour.  then,  rushing 
into  the  playground,  would  run  a  mile  at 
top  speed  by  way  of  thawing  his  freezing 
limbs.  By  running  10  miles  a  day  he  was 
able  to  generate  the  bodily  warmth  needed 
to  carry  him  through  five  hours'  practice 
at  the  piano.  When  he  was  barely  20  he 
"was  appointed  teacher  of  mnsie  in  the  very 
institution  where,  he  says.  "I  had  first  been 
told  1  never  could  learn  music." 

Meanwhile  by  financial  reverses  his 
father  had  become  greatly  impoverished. 
The  young  man  who  was  to  accomplish 
such  a  great  work  in  teaching-  the  blind 
how  to  be  self-supporting  had  first  to  mas- 
ter that  lesson  himself.  There  were  no 
limits  to  his  energy.  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed music  teacher  he  took  np  other 
courses  of  study,  which  included  mathe- 
matics. Latin  and  Greek.  To  keep  pace 
with  his  self-appointed  task  work,  while 
devoting  much  of  the  day  to  music  lessons, 
he  cut  down  the  portion  of  sleep  which  he 
allotted  himself  to  four  hours.  He  kept 
two  readers  going.  The  first  read  to  him 
until  1<»  o'clock  at  night.  The  second  was 
waked  up  to  begin  his  innings  at  2  o'clock. 


Ihe  natural  result  of  si.H,  systematic 
overwork  was  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down. Death  or  three  months'  holiday  was 
the  doctor's  verdict.  At  first  he  was  some- 
what passionately  benl  on  risking  the 
former  alternative,  bill  on  second  thought 
he    decided    to    try    the    holiday. 

With  a  brother  and  friend  he  started  off 
to  the  mountains,  set  up  housekeeping  in 
a  cabin  two  miles  away  from  anybody, 
and  went  in  for  a  hard  spell  of  wood- 
cutting ami  hill-climbing.  "In  company 
with  my  brother."  he  says.  "I  could  as- 
cend almost  inaccessible  mountain  cliffs. 
I  became  an  expert  climber.  Once  far 
from  our  cabin  we  decided  to  quit  the  path 
and  descend  the  steep  lace  of  the  moun- 
tain, swinging  ourselves  from  tree  to  tree. 
I  could  climb  any  tree  that  1  could  clasp 
with  my  arms."'  It  is  small  wonder  that 
when,  many  years  later.  Tyndall.  the  great 
scientist,  meeting  this  indomitable  man 
scaling  a  difficult  Alpine  peak  (he  is  the 
only  blind  man  who  ever  climbed  Mt 
Blanc)  with  all  the  vigor  and  assurance  of 
•  me  possessed  of  the  full  use  of  his  eyes, 
exclaimed.  "Are  you  really  blind,  or  are 
you  only  humbugging?"  By  the  time  his 
three  months'  holiday  had  expired,  he  was 
completely  restored  and  he  had  learned  a 
lesson  to  which  much  of  the  success 
achieved  by  Ihe  famous  Norwood  institu- 
tion is  due.  To  make  the  blind  strong 
and  healthy — to  generate  in  them  a  super- 
abundance of  vitality — is.  according  to  Dr 
Campbell,  the  first  essential  in  equipping 
them  to  overcome  the  terrible  handicap  in 
the  struggle  of  life  which  their  lack  of 
sighl  imposes  on  them. 

His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led 
Dr  Campbell  to  Harvard.  There  he  mar- 
ried. But  his  apprenticeship  to  hard  times 
was  not  yet  over.  He  lost  all  his  savings. 
He  returned  to  Tennessee  and  became  mu- 
sical director  of  a  flourishing  girls'  school. 
At  Harvard  he  had  come  under  the  in- 
fluence <>f  Lloyd  Garrison  ami  it  was  as 
an  abolitionist  that  he  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee. In  those  days— it  was  in  1856—: pub- 
lic feeling  against  abolitionists  had 
reached  that  inflammatory  stage  in  which 
passion  alone  holds  sway  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  judgment  are  suspended.  Dr 
Campbell  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his 
opinions.  It  soon  became  known  that  he 
was  an  abolitionist.  To  this  offense  a 
worse  one  was  added.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read.  A 
deputation  of  prominent  citizens  waited 
noon  him  to  convince  him  id'  the  error  of 
his  ways.  The  deputation  failed  to  con- 
vince him.  He  refused  to  abandon  his 
abolitionist  sentiments;  he  would  not 
promise  to  give  up  teaching  negroes, 
ultimatum  was  launched 
If  he  did  not  change  his  de- 
iurs   he   would   be  swung  into 

eternity  from  the  nearest  tree.  Dr  Camp- 
bell was  left  with  ins  young  wife  to  look 
;li  life  and  death  through  the  hangman's 
noose.       Probably     the     committee     never 


Finally      an 

against    him. 
cision  in  24  1 


a    hard   struggle   to 

He  made  his  way 

i  he  Perkins  institu- 


would  have  gone  to  the  [ength  of  execut- 
ing its  threat.  Popular  feeling,  however 
excited,  would  not  tolerate  the  lynching  of 
a  blind  man.  For  the  death  sentence  a 
boycott  was  substituted.  All  his  pupils 
deserted  him.  The  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood  compelled  him  to  leave  his  na- 
tive state.  The  work  required  of  him  lay 
elsewhere. 

For  a  lime  he  had 
make  both  ends  meet 
to  Boston  and  there 
tion  gave  him  the  chance  which  put  him 
on  his  feet  again.  lie  undertook  to  teach 
music  for  one  term  for  nothing  and  so 
admirably  did  he  succeed  that  he  was  in- 
stalled as  the  head  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment, a  position  which  he  held  for  11 
years.  It  was  in  Boston  that  he  laid  the 
foundations  in  theory  of  the  system  which 
he  was  ultimately  to  apply  so  successfully 
at  Norwood.  That  was  the  cultivation  of 
tin1  physical  health  and  energy  of  the 
blind.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
overwork  himself.  In  1869  he  was  given 
a  year's  furlough  to  rest.  His  idea  of 
resting  was  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blind.  Then  with  a  head  packed 
full  of  ideas  for  a  model  institution  for 
the  blind  he  turned  his  face  homeward. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  June  23,  1871. 
He  w'as  booked  to  sail  from  Liverpool  three 
days  later.  The  great  life  work  for  which 
he  had  undergone  such  a  rigorous  training 
lay  close  at  hand,  but  lie  had  not  then  the 
faintest  idea  of  it.  It  was  in  the  guise  of 
an  entire  stranger  that  destiny  intervened 
to  keep  him  in  England.  The  stranger 
was  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  and  noting 
that  Dr  Campbell  was  blind  told  him  tnar 
he  was  going  to  a  tea  party  for  the  blind 
next  day  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  attend.  The  American  said  he  would 
be  very  glad.  But  for  that  casual  meet- 
ing and  invitation  Dr  Campbell  would 
have    returned    to   America. 

He  went  to  the  tea  party.  It  was  one  of 
those  stereotyped,  charitable  affairs  where 
the  afflicted,  in  return  for  tea  and  cakes, 
express  with  unctuous  piety  their  grati- 
tude to  the  givers.  But  in  talking  to  Dr 
Campbell,  a  fellow-sufferer,  they  threw 
aside  the  mask  and  spoke  freely  of  the 
depressing  and  hopeless  monotony  of  their 
lot.  Dr  Campbell  learned  that  of  3150 
sightless  persons  then  in  London  2700 
were  dependent  on  charitable  relief.  "Be- 
fore 1  left  the  meeting,"  said  Dr  Camp- 
bell, "the  burden  of  the  blind  poor  in  the 
great  metropolis  rested  heavily  upon  me." 
The  party  led  to  a  meeting  next  day  with 
Dr  Armitage,  the  founder  of  the  British 
and  foreign  blind  association,  ami  the 
mainstay  of  the  indigent  blind  visiting  as- 
sociation. The  two  men  put  their  heads 
together  and  discovered  that  they  had  the 
same    notions   about    the   best    way   to  deal 


wiih  the  problem  of  the  blind.  The  idea 
of  starting  an  institution  which  should  em- 
body   these    ideas    was   discussed    between 

(hem.  And  the  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool 
without  Dr  Campbell.  The  man  and  his 
work  had    met. 

There  is  no  space  to  tell  the  story  of 
tlie  seeming  providential  interventions  by 
which  the  money  necessary  to  make  a 
start  was  obtained.  The  present  magnifi- 
cent college  at  Norwood,  near  the  Crystal 
palace,  standing  in  16  acres  of  beautiful 
grounds,  was  begun  with  three  small 
houses.  One  of  the  pleasantest  experi- 
ences of  my  life  was  the  visit  which  I  paid 
to  it  not  long  ago.  But  of  such  absorbing 
interest  is  the  life  story  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  a  more  splendid  monument 
than  Westminster  abbey  could  afford  that 
1  have  little  space  in  which  to  describe  it. 
First,  however,  1  must  record  my  im- 
pressions of  Dr  Campbell  himself,  who 
showed  me  around.  He  is  a  little  man. 
now  74  years  old.  .may  ami  grizzled,  but 
brimful  of  energy  and  vitality.  In  his 
conversation  there  never  was  a  note  of  re- 
pining over  the  affliction  which  had  made 
Ids  life  one  long  night.  lie  had  found 
abundant  happiness  in  his  work.  It  would 
have  been  pardonable  if  he  had  shown 
some  vanity  in  speaking  of  it.  but  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  it.  There  was  only 
great  joy  that  he  had  been  able  to  do  it. 
With  such  ease  and  celerity  did  he  move 
about  from  place  to  place  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  dark-colored  spectacles 
which   he   wore   screened  sightless  eyes. 

One  visits  an  institution  for  the  blind 
with  the  expectation  of  having  feelings 
of  pity  aroused  for  the  inmates  who  are 
laboring  under  such  a  terrible  affliction. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  way  at 
Norwood.  The  master  had  imparted  his 
optimistic  spirit  to  his  pupils.  They  were 
the  embodiment  of  health  and  happiness. 
"A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is 
our  motto,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  blind 
have  greater  need  of  physical  vigor  and 
vitality  than  those  who  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  sight,  because  their  affliction  makes 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  a  living  so 
much  harder  for  them  than  for  normal 
persons."  As  one  watched  the  pupils  play- 
ing ninepins  in  the  bowling  alley,  perform- 
ing daring  acrobatic  feats  in  the  gymnas- 
ium, dashing  around  the  rink  on  roller 
skates  or  strolling  about  the  grounds,  the 
difficulty  was  to  believe  that  they  were 
really  bereft  of  sight.  By  some  miracle 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  sort  of 
sixth  sense  which  rendered  sight  super- 
fluous. There  were  none  of  those  timid 
footsteps  and  faltering  movements  which 
one  naturally  associates  with  the  blind. 
Whatever   they    did— at    work   or   at    play — 

they    did     with    confidence    ;iiid    cheerful 

alacrity. 

The  gymnasium  at  Norwood  is  one  of 
lli,  best  equipped  in  London.  Whether 
male   or  female,   there   is   no  inmate  of   the 
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Honors  Include 
Many  Noted  in  Art,  Science, 
and   Literature. 


C.  V.  O.  FOR  J.  HUBERT  WARD 


F.  J.  Campbell,  Instructor  of  the  Blind 

and  a  Native  of  Tennessee,  Is 

Made    a    Knight. 


LONDON,  June  24.— The  King's  birth- 
day honors  comprise  a  long  list  of  ap- 
pointments and  promotions,  and  include  a 
number  of  knighthoods  bestowed  upon 
representatives  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  actor 
and  proprietor  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  the  dramatist, 
are  among  those  knighted,  as  are  also 
Henry  W.  Lucy,  who  is  "  Toby,  M.  P.," 
of  Punch;  Francis  Gallon,  the  explorer 
and  writer  on  scientific  subjects;  Joseph 
Larmor,  educator,  and  F.  J.  Campbell, 
Principal  of  the  Normal  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Musie '^M^^Bllnd. 

The  Hon.  John^TWWWl,WaTG,  whose 
wife  is  a  daughter  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  the 
American  Ambassador,  is  appointed  a 
Commander  of  the  Victorian  Order. 


The  new  Sir  Henry  W.  Lucy  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  better  known  as 
"Toby,  M.  P.,"  for  Englishmen  have 
had  for  many  years  a  great  liking  for  the 
articles  he  has  contributed  to  Punch  on 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  Most 
Americans  would  fail  to  understand  their 
humor  and  satire,  but  not  his  countrymen, 
with  whom  "  Toby,  M.  P.,"  has  become 
almost  an  institution* 

Mr.  Lucy,  who  Is  64  years  old,  started  in 
life  as  a  merchant's  apprentice,  but  at  10 
became    a    reporter,    and,    after    studying 


languages  and  literature  in  Paris,  found 
a  place  in  London  in  1870.  He  was  first 
on  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but  in  1873  he 
became  the  chief  Parliamentary  reporter 
for  The  Daily  News,  a  place  he  has  held 
ever  since,  except  in  1880-7.  when  for  a 
year  he  was  editor  of  that  newspaper. 
He  took  it  over  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  home  rule  policy,  and  many 
readers  were  lost,  with  the  result  that  he 
went  back  to  his  former  work. 

Besides  creating  "  Toby,  M.  P.,"  Mr. 
Lucy  has  written  many  books  on  Parlia- 
ment, an  intimate  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  some  novels.  He  has  traveled  widely, 
once  circling  the  world.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1903-4  and  wrote  critical 
observations,  and  also  a  series  of  articles 
for  The  New  York  Times  on  European 
politics.  His  latest  book,  "  Sixty  Years  in 
the  wi'iderness,"  gives  his  life  experiences 
in  detail. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  actor  and 
manager,  was  born  in  London  on  Dec.  17, 
1853.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  1878.  In  tha  jubilee  year  he 
became  manager  of  the  Kaymarket  The- 
atre, where  he  brought  (mt  some  ofthe 
most  elaborate  productions  ever  seen  in 
England.  He  continued  these  produc- 
tions as  manager  of  his  Majesty's  The- 
atre, in  which  capacity  he  has  since 
served.  His  recent  production  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal,"  with  an  all-star  cast, 
was  a  striking  revival.  Mr.  Tree  holds 
the  third  class  order  of  the  Prussian  i 
Crown.  I 

Arthur  Wing  Pinero.  the  leading  dram- 
atist of  England,  is  46  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  London,  and  after  being  educated 
at  private  schools  went  before  the  foot- 
lights when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  continued  as  an  actor  for  seven  years, 
after  which  he  turned  to  dramatic  writ- 
ing. Among  his  works  are  "  Sweet  Lav- 
ender," "  The  Amazons,"  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "  Iris,"  "  His  House  in 
Order,"  and  "  The  Thunderbolt,"  which 
was  published  last  year. 

Joseph  Larmor  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
English  educate  ;>  .  He  has  been  a  Pel- 
low  of  St.  Jo)  i  •-"..»  College,  Cambridge, 
since  1880.,  itfl  \r\a  served  as  Professor 
of  PhllosopYij  at  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
and  in  Queen's  University,  Ireland.  From 
1885  to  1903  he  served  in  the  capacity  of 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge 
University.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Boston  and  the 
United  States  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

F.  J.  Campbell  is  principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind.  He  was  born  near  Win- 
chester, Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  on  Oct. 
9,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  Tennessee  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  He  studied  music 
at  the  Boston  Conservatory  and  at  the 
conservatory  in  Leipsic.  From  1858  to 
1809  he  was  associated  with  Dr.  S.  £r. 
Howe  as  Resident  Superintendent  and 
Musical  Director  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Together 
with  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Manchester  he  founded  the 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London. 


John  Hubert  Ward  was  aireaay  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Victorian  Order,  and  by  his 
promotion  yesterday  becomes  «,  Com- 
mander. He  is  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Dudley  and  a  brother  of  the 
present  Earl.  He  is  39  years  old,  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Jean  Reid,  daughter 
of  Ambassador  Reid,  just  a  year  ago  yes- 
terday. At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he 
was  an  Equerry  in  Waiting  to  King  Ed- 
ward. 
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KNIGHTHOOD  H0N0ES 

BESTOWED  BY  KING 

London,  June  24.— The  King's  birthday 
honors,  which  comprise  a  very  long  list 
of  appointments  and  promotions,  include 
a  numb/r  of  knighthoods  bestowed  upon 
representatives  of  art,  science  and  litera- 
ture. 

Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  actor,  and  Ar- 
thur Wing  Pinero,  dramatist,  are  among 
those  knighted,  as  are  also  Henry  w. 
Lucy,  who  is  "Toby,  M.  P..  of  Punch; 
Francis  Galton,  explorer  and  writer;  Jo- 
seph Lannor,  educationalist,  and  F.  J. 
Campbell,  principal  of  the  Normal  College 
and    Academy    of   Music    for   the   Blind. 

Hon.  John  Hubert  'Yard,  whose  wife  is 
a  daughter  of  WliitelaW  Reid.  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  is  appointed  a  com- 
mander  of   the   Victorian    Order. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1909 

SIB  FRANCIS  CAMPBELL 

The  honors  of  knighthood  have  just  been 
conferred  by  King  Edward  on  an  Ameri- 
can, the  blind  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Campbell, 
for  eleven  years  the  resident  principal  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  under 
Dr.  Howe,  and  the  creator  after  that  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  London,  which  the 
English  are  accustomed  to  think  the  finest 
institution  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  Pas- 
sages  in   the   early   career  and   fortunes   of 


Sir  Francis  are  like  pages  of  romance— es- 
pecially that  episode  when  the  teacher  of 
music  at  the  small  Tennessee  school  for  blind, 
whither  he  was  sent  after  an  accident  had 
destroyed  his  sight  in  childhood,  forbade 
instruction  in  music  to  him  and  he  studied 
it  by  stealth  and  through  incredible  toil 
and  sufferings  and  became  the  best  piano- 
player  in  the  school  and  its  teacher  of  music 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  So  at  his  studies  of 
the  classics — he  engaged  two  tutors,  one  of 
whom  read  to  him  till  ten  at  night  and  the 
other  of  whom  was  waked  up  to  begin  his 
work  with  the  blind  youth  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Of  course,  the  speedy  re- 
sult of  this  overstrain  was  an  enforced  rus- 
tication of  three  months,  during  which 
young  Campbell  climbed  Tennessee  moun- 
tains—laying the  foundations  then  for  the 
fame  he  afterwards  won  as  the  only  blind 
man  who  has  ever  climbed  Mont  Blanc.  It 
was  his  abolitionism,  imbibed  in  Boston 
while  taking  courses  at  Harvard,  that 
caused  him  to  be  boycotted  as  a  teacher  in 
his  native  State  and  brought  him  to  South 
Boston,  and  during  a  year's  furlough  from 
Perkins,  to  be  employed  in  picking  up  new 
ideas  for  it  in  Europe,  he  learned  of  the 
bareness  of  London  of  facilities  for  teaching 
its  blind  and  resolved  to  stay  there,  with 
the  results  now  reaping  their  well-earned 
recognition  after  the  good  old  British  fash- 
ion. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  will  be  distinguished 
in  the  short  but  eventful  history  Of  the 
industrial  education  of  the  sightless  for 
two  new  principles— new,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  importance  he  raises  them  to  compara- 
tively in  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  time 
and  expense  and  emphasis  he  places  upon 
them— 1.  Physical  training  out  of  doors;  and, 
2.  insistence  upon  only  the  first  quality  of 
musical  and  other  instruction.  The  train- 
ing of  the  blind,  he  has  always  contended, 
whether  on  educational,  industrial  or  musi- 
cal lines,  will  not  reach  the  highest  results 
unless  the  pupils  have  been  made  confident, 
fearless  and  independent,  and  this  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  abundant  physical 
instruction  and  spontaneous  recreation  out- 
of-doors.  Athletics  is  a  main  interest  of 
his  Royal  College  and  its  grounds,  near  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  in  London,  are  one- 
extensive  gymnasium.  He  had  swimming 
baths  built  in  his  school  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,   and  designed  for  his  pupils  the 


multicycles    (bicycles    for  a   dozen   or   more 
riders)   which  have  become  a  familiar  sight 
in  the  London  suburban  roadways.       As  to 
the  quality  of  instruction,  his  "mot  d'ordre" 
bespeaks    the   spirit    of    the   man:      "If    the 
blind   are  to   compete   with   the   seeing-,"   he 
said,  "they  must  have  as  good,  if  not  better, 
instruction."       There  fully  utters  itself  that 
noble  disdain  of  anything  short  of  the  best 
in  study  and  achievement   for  himself   and 
for  all  handicapped  like  himself,   which  re- 
volted the  blind  child  against  the  inhibition 
to    learn    music,    against   the   State   institu- 
tions  which  penalized   his   teaching   of   Ne- 
groes, against  the  cold  and  meagre  charity 
dole  which  he  found  the  only  provision  for 
the  blind  in  England.       Sir  Francis  was  at 
South  Boston  from  about  1860  to  1870,   and 
his   son,   Charles    F.    F.    Campbell    (born    in 
England),  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the 
Industrial    Department    for    the    Blind    of 
Massachusetts,    bringing    the    inherited   en- 
thusiasm,   devotion   and   resourcefulness    to 
the  work. 
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An  American  Knighted 

Among  the  knighthoods  bestowed  in  commemoration 
of  King  Edward's  birthday  anniversary  was  one  upon 
Dr.  F.  J  Campbell,  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, England.  Dr.  Campbell  is  an  American,  he  mar- 
ried an  American  girl,  Miss  Sophia  Faulkner,  of  South 
Acton,  Massachusetts,  his  children  have  been  educated 
in  America  and  one  of  them  has  been  connected  with 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  this  city  for  several 
years. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  When  a 
child  he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  was  born  in  1832  in  Ten- 
nessee, received  his  early  education  in  a  blind  institu- 
tion in  that  State  and  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
studied  music  at  the  Boston  and  Leipsic  conservatories 
and  subsequently,  from  1858  to  1869,  conducted  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  the  young  woman,  a  normal  school 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  and  a  teacher  in  the  institu- 
tion, who  became  his  wife  and  has  since  worked  with 
him  in  building  up  one  of  the  most  noble  institutions 
that  England  possesses. 

The  college  at  Upper  Norwood  was  founded  by  him. 
Practically  alone  he  went  to  London  and  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions interested  those,  including  the  late  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, who  gave  the  necessary  support.  His  work 
there  has  been  little  short  of  marvelous,  a  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind,  and  the  honors  that  have  come 
to  him  bave  been  honorably  won  and  worthily  bestowed. 

Philadelphians  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
are  familiar  with  the  career  of  Dr.  Campbell,  for  until 
recent  years  he  was  an  occasional  visitor  here. 
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W  An  Americaa-QKnight. 

Something  of  the  Jbuch  of  romance 
which  has  prepervedfthe  veracious  his- 
tory of  tiie  ft%skm  and  conquest  of 
dM  Whittington  at- 
tle  story  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
si  r  Traxcis,  as  we  must  call 
that  King'  Edward  has  be- 
stowed upon  him  not  the  least  deserved 
of  the  knighthood  honors  of  his  reign. 
Even  the  most  democratic  citizens  of 
his  native  country  can  hardly  fail  to 
1 1 applaud  this  recognition  of  a  man  who, 
(beginning  life  in  the  remote  Tennessee 
fountains  and  afflicted  with  blindness 
so  young  that  even  the  memory  of  color 
is  slight,  has  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  of  England  a  genius,  an  energy,  a 
triumphant  zeal  which  have  been  peculi- 
arly and  distinctively  American. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  Dr. 
Campbell  based  his  life  work  upon  a 
simple  premise.  The  blind  man,  he  as- 
serted, could  be  made  a  producer,  not  a 
pensioner,  in  the  competitive  system. 
He  could  be  taught  not  merely  to  do 
something,  but  to  do  something  in  com- 
petition with  the  seeing,  and  for  the 
pupils  of  his  Royal  Normal  College  in 
London  he  asked  nothing  save  an  equal 
test,  i  To  restore  self-respect,  to  inspire 
self-confidence,  to  make  the  blind  man 
a  full  man,  economically  the  competi- 
tor of  the  sighted,  this  has  been  Dr. 
Campbell's  life  work,  a  work  long  ago 
recognized  as  successful  [and  now  deco- 
rated with  royal  reward. 

To  the  demonstration  of  his  thesis 
Dr.  Campbell  has  devoted  an  energy 
which  has  been  little  short  of  marvellou/. 
Among  the  honors  which  he  has  w*n 
is  the  distinction  of  fellowship  in  Ate 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Tl 
no  unearned  honor.  It  is  relatively  J;ut 
a  few  years  ago  that  all  Eur'  ne  flpad 
with  wonder  *he  story  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's Alpine  climbing,  when  he 
achieved  sumnpits  seldom  reached,  by 


the  sighted.  There  was  no  selfish  pur- 
suit of  notoriety  in  this— not  to  attain 
personal  fame  but  to  demonstrate  to  an 
incredulous  world  the  real  potentialities 
of  a  blind  man— this  was  the  purpose 
of  the  undertaking.  It  was,  moreover, 
essentially  American,  alike  in  its  con- 
ception and  in  its  success. 

Many  years  have  now  passed  since  Dr. 
Campbell  first  endeavored  to  obtain  for 
his  pupils,  the  earliest  graduates  of  his 
school,  an  opportunity  to  contest  with 
the  sighted  for  positions  as  organists. 
Of  the  long  struggle  for  the  opportu- 
nity many  interesting  stories  have 
been  told.  When  at  last  it  came,  the 
outcome  was  assured,  and  now  all  over 
the  British  Isles  there  are  hundreds 
of  blind  men  filling  with  complete 
efficiency  places  of  importance  in  this 
field.  This,  too,  was  but  a  beginning: 
since  then  the  success  has  been  repeated 
in  a  dozen  other  fields. 

To  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  the  blind  man  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  paid  paracular  attention. 
This  is  an  important  element  in  his 
whole  conception.  The  gymnastic  ex- 
hibitions of  his  pupils  have  been  a  nota- 
ble feature  in  many  public  affairs  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  is  hard  by  the 
Royal  Normal  College  itself.  Then,  as 
always,  the  single  purpose  has  been  to 
call  attention  again  to  the  real  potent 
tialities  of  the  blind  man,  to  the  powers 
still  his  own  and  the  achievements 
within  his  reach.  Here  the  sighted,  too, 
have  been  taught  to  feel  respect  and  ad- 
miration rather  than  pity  for  the  blind 
man. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all 
the  stories  of  Dr.  Campbell  is  one  of  an 
incident  at  a  Crystal  Palace  exhibition. 
After  a  drill  of  the  blind  children,  which 
to  the  unprepared  spectators  seemed 
little  short  of  marvellous,  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  who  was  present,  sent  to  Dr. 
CAMPBELL  this  message:  "What  can  I 
do  for  these  children  to  repay  them 
for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  me?" 
"Say  to  her  Majesty,"  was  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's characteristic  answer,  "that  for 
those  of  her  subjects  who  can  see, 
her  presence  is  reward  enough— but 
since  they  are  denied  this  privilege— ■ 


these  children  will  remember  all  their 
lives  a  word  from  her."  So  the  late 
Queen- Victoria  spoke  to  the  children, 
and  the  speech  is  said  to  have  been 
wonderfully  tender  and  affecting.  After 
that  royal  interest  in  Dr.  Campbell's 
work  was  not  lacking. 

We  doubt  if  even  this  new  honor  and 
this  alien  title  will  much  impair  the 
Americanism  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 
We  question  if  any  new  loyalty  will 
much  affect  the  older,  which  moved 
him  long  ago  to  send  two  of  his  sons 
to  America  for  their  education.  If  his 
greatest  public  reward  has  been  British  — 
there  is  no  less  pleasure  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  man  in  his  work  and  his 
spirit  has  been  essentially  American. 
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While  American  by  birth  and  education. 
Sir  Francis  J.  Campbell,  who  was  made 
a  baronet  by  King  Edward  last  week, 
must  have  become  a  British  subject  some 
time-  ago.  For  the  title  of  baronet  is  not 
conferred  upon  aliens,  Dr  Campbell,  as 
he  is  much  better-  known,  is  blind  him- 
self, and  his  important  life  work  has  tetn 
stablish  and  develop,  the  splendid  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  in  London,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Royal  normal  col- 
lege and  academy  of  music.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  institute  in  Bos- 
ton from  1860  to  1870,  and  since  then  he 
has  made  London  the  field  of  his  labor. 
The  Boston  Transcript-  says  that,  in  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  he 
will  be  known  for  having  greatly  extended 
the  application  of.  two  -principles:  "<1) 
'Physical  training  out  of  doors;  and  (2) 
'insistence  upon  only  the  first  quality 
'musical  and  other  instruction."'  It  may 
be  noted,  as  a. matter  of  local  interest  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  that  Sir  Francis 
Campbell's  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
«L  1856,    was    Frances-  Bond    of    Brattle- 
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In  honoring  Francis  Joseph  Camp- 
bell with  knighthood,  Britain  has 
honored  herself.  Judged  by  his  potent 
worth  as  educator  and  humanitarian, 
England  has  no  nobler  knight  than  Sir 
Francis.  In  his  case,  America's  loss 
was  Britain's  gain. 

It  was  while  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  that  Dr.  Campbell  found  Lon- 
don sorely  in  need  of  work  like  that 
already  well  under  way  in  Boston.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  quickly  decide  to  start  afresh 
in  a  new  field  rather  than  keep  on  in 
the  old  field.  Boston  became  a  mem- 
ory; London  an  opportunity.  In  time 
he  sent  a  son  back  ta  Massachusetts 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dustrial Department  for  the  Blind; 
but  he  stayed  in  England  to  make  his 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  one  of  the 
wonders  and  glories  of  the  world's 
metropolis.  He  taught  and  practised 
the  doctrine  that  the  blind  man  can, 
with  proper  instruction,  hold  his  own 
against    his    more    fortunate    brother. 

In  his  youth  he  made  himself  the 
best  piano  player  In  school.  He  was 
a  music  teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
While  taking  special  courses  at  Har- 
vard he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
abolition  movement,  and,  later,  when 
that  interest  reacted  against  him  in 
his  own  State  of  Tennessee,  he  came 
to  Boston  to  work  under  Dr.  Howe. 
Wherever  he  went  he  cheered  and 
uplifted  the  blind^-and  reaped  new 
honors  for  himself.  His  courage  was 
equal  to  his  ambition;  or  we  might 
•agf  that  his  capacity  to  perform  was 
equal  to  his  every  opportunity.  He 
has  made  the  blind  organist  a  strong 
factor  in  England;  he  has  made  the 
blind  gymnast  a  striking  feature  of 
the   Crystal  Palace  exhibitions.        He 


himself  has  climbed  Mont  Blanc  and 
so  won  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  No  other  blind 
man  has  done  that;  but  he  proved 
that  it  could  be  done.  He  often  said 
that  the  blind  only  needed  to  be 
shown  the  way. 

A  wonderful  combination,  this  latest 
of  the  British  knights — an  American 
by  birth  and  education,  an  English- 
man by  virtue  of  his  impulse  to  do 
good  abroad;  a  man  of  romantic  dis- 
position and  also  of  practical  achieve- 
ment; a  genius,  in  short;  and  all 
honor  to  King  Edward  for  recogniz- 
ing him. 
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Knighthood  was  conferred  upon  F.  J. 
Campbell,  among  others,  by  King  -Ed- 
ward, on  the  occasion  of  that  sovereign  s 
recent         birthday.  F.       J.        Camp- 

bell was  born  in  the 

mountains  of  Tennessee,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Perkins  institute  in  Bos- 
ton and  is  principal  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  for  the  blind.  Dr. 
Campbell  is  not  alone  an  instructor  of 
the  blind,  he  is  an  inventor  and  a  lec- 
turer as  well.  He  tells  of  the  work  in 
a  most  delightful  manner  and  with  the 
aid  of  moving  pictures  makes  all  who 
are  privileged  to  hear  him  fieel  that  they 
have  visited  the  institute  under  hi<s 
care  and  have  remained  sufficiently 
long  to  get  a  read  insight  into  the  needs 
of  the  blind  and  to  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  many  wonderful 
devices  that  enable  the  students  to  do 
much  that  seems  to  the  uninitiated,  as 
impossible,  and  to  do  it  as  promptly  as 
a  seeing  student  would  do  it.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell is  himself  a  mountain  climber  and 
the  only  sightless  man  to  have  climbed 
the  Matternorn.  It  would  seem  at  first 
that  there  could  be  no  motive  sufficient- 
ly important  to  induce  a  Mind  man  to 
make  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  but 
the    health    giving    exercise,    the    better 


knowledge  gained  by  surmounting  the 
difficulties  encountered,  the  sensitive 
appreciation  of  changed  conditions  as 
the  journey  proceeded,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  from  the  summit, 
while  he  was  on  that  vantage  ground, 
■were  of  real  importance  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell and  have  been  of  value  in  his 
work. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  well-known  in  Boston 
and  vicinity  and  his  son  is  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  training  of  the  adult 
blind  of  Massachusetts-^a  movement 
that  has  brought  much  happiness  to 
many  of  the  adult  blind  who  ilost  their 
sight  at  too  advanced  an  age  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  class  work  at  Perkins  insti- 
tute, and  who  had  been  obliged  to  Cacti 
enforced  idleness  and,  perhaps,  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  when  they  hao. 
within  them  the  strong  desire  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  with  proper  directions 
■could  take  their  places  among  the  wage 
learners,  some  of  them  becoming  skilled 
workmen. 

To  mention  a  single  instance  here  in 
Massachusetts,  a  young  woman  was 
taken  from  a  village  almshouse  who 
has  become  an  expert  weaver  on  th- 
hand  loom,  and  always  has  orders  ah<-;a'J 
■for  her  work,  which  is  in  great  aemand. 
Ilf  she  works  with  different  colors  some 
one  sorts  them  for  her,  but  even  herv 
she  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  others, 
Eince  .--oriie  colors  make  a  harsher  cy< 
than  others,  and  much  can  be  gathered 
by  the  delicate  sense  of  touch  which  3e- 
'Velops  as  the  sense  of  sight  fades  and 
the  attention  formerly  given  in  the  two 
^■eetions  becomes  more  and  more  cei, 
jtred  In  the  one.  The  cheerful  industry 
and  happiness  brought  into  this  one  life 
is  but  one  of  the  many  indirect  ble^s 
ings  resulting  from  the  long  years  o." 
efficient  labor  of  Dr.  Campbell.  Direct- 
ly and  indirectly  he  has  enriched  many 
lives  and  he  will  leave  behind  him  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  exercise  and  in- 
dentions for  slightless  workers  that  wih 
enable  others  to  do  much  of  the  work 
he   is   now   doing. 

Everybody  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Dr.  Campbell  will  be  pleased 
with  the  recognition  bestowed  by  the 
Of  Great  Britain  upon  the  one  wh< 
started  in  life  as  a  poor  little  blind 
imountairieer,  and  with  the  desire  ro 
Kvork  out  certain  problems  for  others, 
as  well  as  for  himself,  has  become  a 
man  of  whom.  America  is  very  proud, 
and  one  whom  England  delights  to 
honor. 


THE    BOSTON    HERALD. 


JULY    15,    1909. 


KWGHTED  El  KING 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  Now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Normal  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  in  London- 
Father  of  C.  F.  F.  Campbell. 

SOCIETY  HAPPENINGS 

ABOUT  GREATER  BOSTON 


Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, was  knighted  by  King  Edward  on 
his  recent  birthday.  Dr.  Campbell  is 
now  president  of  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  In  London.  He  is  the 
father  of  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  the  industrial  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for 
the  blind.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  fre- 
quently visit  Boston  and  have  enter- 
tained Bostonians  extensively  In  Lon- 
don. 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  formerl^of^Boston, 

was  knighted  by  King  Edward  of  England  on 
his  reeent  birthday.  Dr.  Campbell  is  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
in  London.  H«  is  the  father  of  Mr.  Cbarles*JL- 
Campbell,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  frequently 
visit  Boston  and  have  entertained  Bostonians 
quite  extensively  in 
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SIR   FRANCIS    CAMPBELL 


The  birthday  hon- 
ors of  the  King  of 
England  are  always  interesting,  and  those 
of  this  year  are  especially  so.  Journalism 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  "  Toby, 
M.P." — Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy — who  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  in  making  Punch  what  it 
is,  and  Dr.  T.  Carlaw  Martin,  an  able 
exponent  of  Liberalism  in  Scottish  jour- 
nalism, and  now  editor  of  the  Dundee 
Advertiser,  have  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  The  stage  is  recognized  in 
the  conferring  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  A. 
W.  Pinero  and  Mr.  H.  Beerbohm  Tree. 
But  the  knighthood  which  interests  Amer- 
icans most  is  that  conferred  on  Dr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper 
Norwood,  not  far  from  London.  Dr. 
Campbell,  now  Sir  Francis  Campbell,  is 
an  American  by  birth.  He  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee.  He  lost  his  sight  when  a 
child,  and  attended  a  school  for  the  blind 
at  Nashville.  He  determined  to  make 
music  his  chief  object.  But  he  was  told 
by  his  teacher  that  he  had  no  ear  for 
music,  and  that  his  time  should  be  de- 
voted to  basket-making  instead.  The  boy, 
undeterred,  hired  one  of  his  companions 
to  give  him  lessons  secretly,  and  practiced 
whenever  he  could.  Several  months  after- 
wards, the  music-master,  himself  blind, 
not  only  found  young  Campbell  playing 
but  discovered  that  he  had  learned  all  that 
the  other  pupils  had  been  taught.  A  year 
later  he  gained  the  prize  for  pianoforte 
playing.  In  1871  Sir  Francis  met  Dr. 
Armitage,  the  famous  English  blind  edu- 
cator, and  with  his  aid  was  able  to  put 
into  practice  the  theories  both  held  as  to 
the  education  of  the  blind.  They  opened 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 


the  following  year  with  two  pupils.  To- 
day there  are  nearly  two  hundred.  It 
is  the  foremost  school  for  the  blind  in 
Great  Britain,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Francis  does  its  work  with  such  effi- 
ciency that  of  its  graduates  no  less  than 
eighty-nine  per  cent  are  self-supporting. 
The  interest  of  Sir  Francis  in  his  pupils 
by  no  means  ends  when  they  have  finished 
their  schooling.  He  travels  to  any  part 
of  Great  Britain  where  he  learns  there  is 
a  vacancy  for  an  organist,  choir-master,  or 
teacher,  and  his  eloquence  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  convincing  doubters  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind.  A  principal  element 
in  the  educational  methods  followed  by 
Sir  Francis  is  the  attention  paid  to  physi- 
cal training.  The  Norwood  pupils  have 
competed  with  sighted  athletes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibitions,  and  have 
carried  off  honors.  The  Norwood  blind 
swimmers  have  been  awarded  prizes  for 
their  life-saving  drills.  Sir  Francis  him- 
self is  an  example  of  physical  vigor ;  he 
has  climbed  Mont  Blanc.  The  day  when 
he  made  the  ascent  there  was  a  heavy  fog, 
and  he  said  that  he,  a  blind  man,  was  the 
only  one  to  enjoy  the  view.  He  clearly 
saw  it  with  his  mind's  eye. 


tTOtJ&NAL  OF  EDUCATION 


July  22,   1909 

AMERICAN  EDUCATOR  KNIGHTED. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  formerly  of  Boston,  now 
president  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Acad- 
emy of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London,  was 
knighted  by  King  Edward  on  his  recent  birthday. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  kept  up  their  interest 
in  Boston  in  all  the  years  in  which  they  have  built 
up  a  great  institution  in  London. 
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TEACHER     OF     THE     BLIND 


lemnrknble     l5ffreer     of     Sir     Fran 
Joseph      Campbell     ^* 

Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  jsnight^d  hy 
ting       Edward       VI.,       this        month,       is 
»ne      of     the      most      notable      blind     men 
>f      the      world,      and      one     of      the      few 
>ersons    born    in    the    United     States    who 
lave  received  the  order  of  knighthood  from 
i  British  sovereign.     His  work  as  a  teacher 
)f   those   afflicted   like  himself  and  as   head 
>f  the  Royal  Normal   College  and  Academy 
Df    Music   for    the    Blind   at    Norwood,    near 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  has  caused  him 
to    be   regarded    with    enthusiastic    affection 
by  the  public  of  England.     His  is  considered 
to  be   the  best  college   for  the  blind   in   the 
world,   and   toward   its   support   Englishmen 
have  subscribed  more  than  $1,200,000  since 
it   was  established   in    1871.      King   Edward 
for  several  years  has  been  one  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's  warmest    admirers.      Dr.    Campbell   Is 
now    seventy-six    years    old,    a    little    wiry, 
nervous    man,    full    of    the    bubbling    energy 
md    enthusiasm   for    his   work    that   he  has 
nanifested  throughout  his  long  career.      He 
vas  born  near  Winchester,  Franklin  County, 
Tenn,   and  had   the   full   sight   of  both  eyes 
intil  he  was  between  three  and  four  years 
Id      Playing   one    day    in    the    yard    of    his 
ome,   he  ran   into  an   acacia  tree,   a   sharp 
horn  of  which  pierced  his  eyeball.     Under 
roper  medical   treatment  the  eye   probably 
■ould   not   have   been   permanently   injured, 
n    incompetent    doctor   not   only   prevented 
from  healing  properly,   but  by  doing  the 
rong  thing  set  up  a  sympathetic  inflamma- 
on  in   the   other  eye,   with   the  result   that 
e  boy  found  himself  permanenly  blind. 
Tennessee  had   no  school  for  the  blind 
those  days.     Not  until  the  boy  was  ten 
;ars    old    was    a    small    one    opened    in 
ishville.     Thither  young  Campbell  was 
nt.       He    had    a    passion    £or    learning, 
ithin    three-quarters    of    an    hour    after 
3  arrival   he   had   mastered-  the   alphabet. 
But    it    was    no    part    of    the    scheme    of 
destiny    to    make    things    easy    for    him. 
A    terrible    disappointment    awaited    him. 
When    he    turned    up    for   his    first   lesson 
in   music  he   made  such  a  wretched  fail- 
ure   of   his    attempts    to    sound,  his   notes 
and   showed   such   an   utter   incapacity  to 
hum  even  a  tune  that  his  teacher  decided, 
then  and  there,   that  musical  instruction 
would  be  wasted  on  him.     The  man  who 
has   done   more    than   any  other  to   make 
music   the    chief   solace    and    support    for 
the     blind     was     forbidden     to     touch     a 
piano.      He    was    relegated   to    brush   and 
basket  making.     Instead  of  crushing  him 


that  only  humiliated  him.  With  or  with- 
out the  teacher's  aid  he  determined  that 
he  would  master  music. 

He  hired  one  of  the  boys  to  give  him 
lessons  secretly.  Three  months  later  the 
music  master,  also  blind,  who  had  pro- 
nounced him  hopelessly  incompetent, 
chanced  to  enter  the  room  where  young 
Campbell   was  playing. 

"Who  is  that  doing  the  new  lesson  so 
well?"  he  asked. 

"I,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  I  have 
learned  all  that  you  have  taught  the 
other  boys."     [Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Delighted   to    Hear   of   Knighting   of 
Sir    WilHam    Campbell    for    Wark 
for  Other  Blind  Men.      ^    j\  I 
NEWTON,  July  27-Older  r^Mts  of 
Newton  are  much  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement received  from  London  that 
a  former  resident  of  this  city,  William 
Campbell,     was     recently     knighted    by 
King  Edward.  The  work  of  this  man  in 


the  education  of  the  blindin^JEngland 
-in  late  years  has  been  noP9lMy  success- 
ful, making  him  one  of  the  best-known 
men  in  that  country  as  an  authority 
on  this  line  of  benevolent  endeavor. 

Before  going  to  England  he  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  He  was  led  to  take  up 
similar  work  in  England  by  the  belief 
that  that  country  was  woefully  behind 
the  united  States  in  caring  for  unfor- 
tunate blind  persons.  His  work  in  the 
40  years  that  he  has  labored  in  England 
led  King  Edward  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood  recently. 

Mr  Campbell  about  50  years  ago  was  a 
resident  of  Newtonville,  his  home  being 
on  Highland  av,  directly  opposite  the 
old  homestead  of  T.  H.  Carter.  He  was 
blind  himself,  and  although  he  led  the 
"simple  life"  here,  many  older  resi- 
dents remember  the  remarkable  ability 
with  which  he  made  his  way  about  town 
and  did  other  seemingly  impossible 
things.  One  incident  of  particular  in- 
terest is  related  by  Horatio  Carter,  a 
former  neighbor  of  Mr  Campbell  at 
Newtonville. 

"I  was  walking  on  Walnut  st  between 
Highland  av  and  the  railroad  station 
one  day.  when  behind  me  I  heard  a 
ouick  tap,  tap.  tap.  on  the  sidewalk," 
Bays  Mr  Carter.  "Turning  around,  1 
saw  Mr  Campbell  hurrying  for  his 
train.  I  will  emphasize  that  by  saying 
that  he  was  actually  running.  To  see 
a  blind  man  running  for  a  train  was  a 
sight  I  shall  never  forget." 

Sir  William  Campbell  is  regarded  as 
having  been  to  England  and  the  conti- 
nent what  Dr  Howe  was  to  the  United 
"tetates  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor. 
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NEWTON  IP 
KNIGHTED  BY 


A  former  resident  of  Newton  has  been 
knighted  by  Kins  Edward.  He  is  Dr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Campbell,  principal  of  the  Koyal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Ullinl.  at  Upper  Nor- 
wood, not  far  from  London. 

Sir  Francis  is  blind.  He  was  knighted 
in  recognition  of  his  work  for  those  de- 
prived of  sight  like  himself.  Forty  years 
ago  he  introduced  into  England  the  Amer- 
ican methods  for  teaching  The  blind.  He 
started  with  two  pupils  and  his  college  now 
has  a  mebership  of  two  hundred.  It  is  | 
the  foremost  school  for  the  blind  in  Great 
Britain. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  ji  native  of 
Tennessee,  lie  lost  his  sight  when  a  child 
and  attended  a  school  for  the  blind  in 
Nashville.  He  was  ambitious  xo  become  a 
musician,  but  was  discouraged  by  his 
teacher.  lie  was  assigned  CO  learn  basket- 
making.  Not  to  be  deterred  from  his  orig- 
inal purpose  he  hired  another  pupil  to 
teach  him  music  in  his  spare  time.  Later 
his  instructor  discovered  that  he  had 
learned  all  that  the  other  pupils  had  been 
taught,  and  a  year  later  he  won  the  prize 
for  pianoforte  playing. 

In  1871  he  met  Dr.  Armitage.  the  famous 
English  blind  educator.  Together  they  de- 
*ft}oped  theories  as  to  how  the  blind  should 
he  taught.  They  opened  the  Royal  Normal 
College  a  year  later. 

Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
Sir  Francis's  college  are  self-supporting. 
An  element  in  their  education  is  the  at- 
tention paid  to  physical  training.  The  Nor- 
wood pupils  have  competed  with  sighted 
athletes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions 
and  have  won  honors.  They  have  won 
for  their  life-saving  drill. 

SiKF'-ancis  himself  is  an  example  of  phy- 
i  sical  ^taor.     He  has  climbed  Mount  Blanc. 
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Newton  Blind  Man 
aK\      TTrvnighted 

Letters  describing  the  donierring  of 
knighthood  upon  Sir  William  Camp- 
bell, who  half  a  century  ago  was  a  we  1 
known  blind  resident  of  Highland  ave- 
nue, Newtonville,  have  been  received 
here. 

ears  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Campbell  went  to  England  to  in- 
troduce American  methods  of  caring 
for  the  blinl  through  the  British  Isles. 
He  ible   success   along 

the    same    Unas    in    this    aountry. 

With  s  he    lived    a   very   simple 

life    here  L   however,   by  not  in- 

tW^-iderah!'1    charities. 

i  relates  an  incident  of 
the  philanthropist's  life  while  here. 
WaHt'ng    on    Walnut      street,      between 

I  .land   avenue   ;<nd    the    railroad  sta- 
tion, one  day,  he  says,   he   heard  behind 
I     t    p,    tap,    tap    of    Mr. 
Can  pane    on    the    sidewalk    and 

turned    to    8ee    the    blind    man    actually 
nor   for    his   tra'n. 


Boston  ,     "YYVc^s.,  He.-ra.lcL 


!  BLIND  AMERICAN 

KNOT  IS  COMING 


Sir  Francis  J.  Campbell  and 
Lady  Campbell  Arrive  in  Bos- 
ton Tomorrow— Formerlywith 
Perkins  Institution. 


FOUNDED  ROYAL  NORMAL 

COLLEGE  IN  LONDON 


Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  the  blind 
American  educator,  upon  whom  knight- 
hood was  recently  conferred  by  King 
Edward,  is  on  his  way  to  Boston  with 
his  wife,  and  will  arrive  tomorrow. 
Their  object  is  to  revisit  the  old  Faulk- 
ner homestead  at  South  Acton.  Lady 
Campbell,  being  a  direct,  descendant  of 
Col.  Francis  Faulkner,  who  went  with 
the  Minute  Men  of  Aoton  to  Lexington 
In  1775.  The  old  homestead  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Campbell  family. 

Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  was  resi- 
dent principal  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  11  years  under  Dr. 
Jlrmxe,  and  after  that  the  creator  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
Was  Not  Born    Blind. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  not  born  blind,  but 
when  5  years  old  while  at  play  one  day 
In  his  native  town  of  Winchester,  Frank- 
lin rfVunty.  Tenn.,  he  pierced  one  eyeball 
with  the  thorn  of  an  acacia  plant,  and 
the  clumsy  treatment  of  the  village  doc- 
tor resulted  in  Inflammation  which 
destroyed  the  sight 

Some  time  later  his  parents  sent  him 
Ta  the**"  Nashville  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  after  a  short  period  of  home- 
sickness he  was  soon  buried  deep  in  his 
books,  but  all  was  not  congenial.  His 
one  passion  was  to  learn  music,  but 
because    of   the    poor   showing   he    made 


!    FRAN)  'IS    .1.    I  'AMPBK 
Blind  American- Born    Knight,   Who  Wiil 

Visit   Boston   This  Week, 
at    his    first   lessoni    instruction    was    for- 
bidden   him.     He   hired    one   of  the   other 
pupils  to  give  him  instruction,  and  with- 
in  a  short,  time   became   proficient.    One 
day  the.  instructor  in  music,  also  a  blind 
man,    happened    to    hear    him    play, 
from  that  time   on  the  boy  got   the 
his  teacher  could  give  him. 

The  lad  when  lie  became  older  was 
anxious  to  go  to  college.  His  parents 
and  friends  were  poor,  so  he  decided  to 
teach  music.  When  he  first  tried  to 
give  a  lessen  he  found  he  could  not.  -A 
teacher  of  music  at  Nashville* gave  him 
instruction  in  what  he  needed,  and  he 
soon  became  a  successful  teacher 

He  entered  Harvard,  but  there  lost 
all  of  his  savings,  and  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  became  music  director 
of  a  flourishing  girls'  school. 

Became    Abcl.ltionlst. 

While  in  Cambridge,  at  Harvard,  Dr. 
Campbell  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  imbibed  aboli- 
tionist sentiments,  to  which  he  clung  on 
his  return  to  his  native  state.  His 
friends  warned  him  to  change  his  views. 
To  add  to  his  troubles,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  teaching  a  negro  to  read. 
A  committee  argued  with  him,  bi%  to  no 
effect,  and  they  left  him  with  a:i  ulti- 
matum that  he  must  cither  change  his 
views  and  wa.\s  or  they  would  string 
him  up  to  the  nearest  tree.  Popular 
opinion,     however,     would     not    allow    a 


blind,  man  to  bo  hanged,  and  it  was 
decided  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
the  town,  where  he  had  hoped  to  make 
his  homo  with   his  young  wife. 

He  made  his  way  to  Boston,  and  here 
the  Perkins  Institution  gave  him  the 
chance  which  once  again  put  him  on  his 
feet.  He  undertook  to  teach  music  here, 
and  within  a  year  was  installed  head 
of  the  music  department,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  the  11  years  he  -fl^s 
there.  It  was  there  that  he  iaid  the 
foundation  in  theory  of  the  system 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  apply  suc- 
cessfully at  Norwood  at  his  Academy 
of  Music— the  cultivation  of  physical 
health  and  energy  of  the  blind,  for  he 
insisted  that  until  the  blind  man  learned 
to  feel  sure  of  himself  and  lose  his 
natural  timidity,  he  could  never  hope  to 
compete  with  the  seeing. 

Visit  to  Europe. 
A  year's  furlough  in  Europe  al- 
lowed him  to  make  a  study  of  the 
methods  and  appliances  of  the  best 
European  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  In  1871  he  was 
about  to  sail  for  America.  He  met 
a  stranger  at  the  hotel  who,  noting 
that  Dr.  Campbell  was  blind,  spoke 
to'  him  and  invited  him  to  a  party. 
Sir  Francis  there  met  Dr.  T.  R.  Armi- 
tage  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and 
other  philanthropists.  In  due  course,  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  the  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  were  created 
with  Dr.  Campbell  at  the  head. 

When  Dr.  Campbell  began  his  work 
in  England,  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  there  were  earning  their 
own  living,  but  now  the  percentage 
has  Increased  many  fold,  and  over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  his  in- 
stitution are  earning  their  own  way 
in    the  world. 

The  college  serves  as  a  model  for 
all  similar  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Englishmen  declare  it  is  the 
best  college  for  the  blind  in  the 
world.  They  have  subscribed  more 
than  $1,200,000   for  its  support. 

The  students  at  Dr.  Campbell's  in- 
stitution are  taught  everything 
which  the  average  college  student 
would  get,  and  in  addition  are  given 
excellent  instruction  in  Sloyd  work 
and  piano  tuning,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter trade  most  of  the  graduates  make 
excellent  livings.  The  students  go 
in  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  in- 
cluding swimming  in  the  large  tanks 
which  have  been  built  for  them  at  Dr. 
Campbell's   suggestion. 

While  in  America,  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  will  stay  most  of  the 
time  at  the  Old  Homestead  at  South 
Acton,  whore  Lady  Campbell  was 
horn.  They  wil  return  to  England  on 
Sept.  7.  Sir  Francis'  son,  Charles  .F. 
F.  Campbell,  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  commission  for 
the  blind. 
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BLIND  KNIGHT      V*  I 
AND  LADY  HERE 

Sir  Frauds  Joseph  Campbell,  the  blind 
American  educator  upon  whom  knighthood 

was  recently  conferred  by  King  Edward, 
will    reach    Boston    to-day    from    England. 

He  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  their 
object  is  to  revisit  the  old  Faulkner  home- 
stead at  South  Acton.  Lady  Campbell  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Colonel  Francis 
Faulkner,  one  of  the  Minute  Men  of  Lex- 
ington during  tbe  Revolution.  Sir  Francis 
was  resident  principal  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  for 
eleven  years  and  later  the  creator  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  the  Academy 
of  'Music  for  the  Blind  in   Loudon. 
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Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell, 
blind  American  educator  upon  whom 
knighthood  was  recently  conferred  by 
King-  Edward,  will  reach  Boston  today, 
from  England.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  and  their  object  is  to  revisit 
the  old  Faulkner  homestead  at  South 
Acton.  Lady  Campbell  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Col.  Francis  Faulkner, 
one  of  the  Minute  Men  of  Lexington 
during  the   Revolution. 

Sir  Francis  was  resident  principal  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston  for  eleven  years,  and 
later  the  creator  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  the  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  in  London. 
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SIR    FRANCIS    CAMPBELL. 
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/?ose  from  ZJffra/  American 
Boy  to  Knighted 
Founder  and  Head 
of  Big  College  for  Blind 

Sir  Joseph  Francis  Camp- 
bell   Lost    Sight,    but 
Persevered. 


By  PHOEBE  DWIGHT. 

I  saw  a  real  live  knight  yesterday. 
But  in  Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  I 
saw  much  more  than  that.  I  saw  one 
of  the  very  few  Americans  who  have  so 
distinguished  themselves  as  to  recel\e 
knighthood  from  the  English  throne. 
I  saw  a  man  who  has  risen  from  a 
poor  obscuro  blind  boy  to  the  founder 
and  president  of  a  college.  And  above 
all  I  saw  a  man  who  has  turned  despair 
into  happiness  for  many  thousands  of 
people. 

Although  Sir  Francis  is  an  American, 
America  knows  less  of  his  great  work 
than  England,  for  it  was  done  in  Eng- 
land, not  through  lack  of  patriotism, 
but  because  when  he  was  passing 
through  Liverpool  after  a  trip  abroad, 
planning  to  return  to  America  and 
carry  out  the  great  ideas  he  had  been 
formulating,  several  Englishmen  whom 
he  met  and  talked  to  about  his  plans, 
begged  him  to  stay  and  carry  them 
out  in  their  country  and  offered  him 
their  support  if   he  would  do  so. 

Sir  Francis,  who  is  now  about  77 
years  old,  Is  the  founder  of  a  great 
college  and  musical  academy  for  blind 
people  which  frees  the  blind  from  the 
slavery  of  dependence,  makes  thpm 
self-supporting,   free  men  and   women. 

Dr.  Campbell  told  me  yesterday  that 
before  his  college  was  founded  a  man 
who    had   investigated   the    subject   said 


thai  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  then  existing,  about  one 
out    of    every   200    was    wholly   self-sup- 


Lnd  how  many  of  your  students  are 
really    able    to    support    themselves?"    I 
asked. 
"We  find  about  89  out  of  every  100." 

Holds  Court  at  Home. 

Sir  Francis  held  court  for  me  yester- 
day on  the  front  porch  and  under  the 
trees  at  his  wife's  old  home  In  South 
Acton.  He  has  come  there  to  rest  this 
summer  and  escape  the  huge  mail  that 
makes  vacations  impossible  for  him  in 
England. 

Although  Sir  Francis — like  all  great 
men — would  rather  talk  impersonally 
about  his  work  than  of  himself,  again 
like  all  great  men  "himself"  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  it  all.  So  I 
set  out  to  persuade  him,  and  when  he 
was  too  modest  the  two  sons  who 
were  staying  with  him,  to  tell  me 
something   about   his    own   life. 

He  was  not  blind  from  birth.  The 
harder  lot  was  his  of  seeing  and  know- 
ing what  a  beautiful  world  this  is  and 
then  losing  it  all.  When  he  was  about 
four  years  old  he  ran  into  a  tree  as  he 
was  playing  about  his  father's  house 
and  an  accacia  thorn  >  pierced  one  eye. 
[f  it  had  been  properly  treated  he  would 
have  lost  at  most  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
probably  of  neither.  An  Incompetent 
loctor  treated  it  improperly  and  in  a 
short  time  darkness  forever  had  settled 
lown  upon  Francis  Campbell. 

Blindness,  they  say,  in  some  slight 
legree  compensates  for  itself  by  sharp- 
ening the  other  sensee  and  faculties. 
:t  certainly  seems  as  if  this  had  hap- 
pened in  Dr.  Campbell's  case.  He  had 
an  absolutely  marvellous  memory. 

Remarkable    Memory. 

In  his  younger  days  he  has  many 
times  crossed  from  England  to  this 
country   alone. 

"All  we  had  to  do,"  said  hl6  son, 
"was  take  him  onto  the  boat,  show  him 
where  his  stateroom  was,  where  the 
dining-rooms,  salons  and  decks  were, 
and  it  was  forever  fixed  in  his  mind." 
This  does  not  mean  merely  that  no 
member  of  his  family  came  with  him. 
It  also  means  that  he  had  absolutely 
no   attendant. 

Another  example  of  his  wonderful 
mental  powers  13  the  way  in  which  in 
his  younger  days  he  frequently  kept 
three  stenographers  busy  at  once.  He 
would  dictate  to  one,  and  then  another, 
and  then  another,  and  then  going  back 
to  the  first,  continue  his  dictation  to 
her  without  even  asking  what  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence  he  had  previous-: 
ly  dictated,  were. 


He  Is  fond  of  bicycling,  having  trav- 
eled many  thousand  miles  all  over 
England  and  Europe  on  his  tandem 
with  his  sons,  and  like  all  blind  men 
loves  autoing.  But  he  has  another 
penchant  which  it  seems  strange  to  as- 
sociate with  blindness.  He  loves  moun- 
tain climbing. 

He  has  climbed  several  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  Alps,  including  Mt. 
Blanc,  which  he  i^  the  only  blind  man 
ever   to   have  climbed. 

How  can  he  enjoy  mountain  climbing 
when  he  can  see  nothing  of  all  the 
beauty?  It  is  a  natural  question.  In  a 
little  different  way  I  put  it.  He 
laughed.  "I'll  tell  you  a  little  story," 
i  he    said. 

"The  day  I  climbed  Mt.  Blanc  there 
was  quite  a  large  party  going  up  and 
I  could  hear  some  of  them  saying  to 
each  other:  'What  does  a  blind  man 
want  to  go  up  here  for?  He  can't 
see  anything.*        ^ 

"When  we  got  up  to  the  top  It  was 
foggy  and  there  wasn't  any  view  at 
all.  Before  I  came  up  I  had  read  all 
the  books  about  Mt.  Blanc  I  could  find 
and  I  stood  there  and  pointed  in  th,j 
different  directions  and  I  said:  'Gentle- 
men, what  you  see  on  the  right  is" — etc 
describing  the  whole  view.  They  were 
perfectly  thunderstruck. 

"When  I  got  throueh  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  wondering  why  I  wanted 
to  climb  mountains  said:  'Dr.  Camp- 
bell, I  think  you  are  trying  to  fool  us. 
You  say  you  are  blind,  but  you  see  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  us!'  " 

About  his  knighthood  Dr.  Campbell 
'  was  not  very  anxious  to  talk.  When 
I  asked  him  how  it  felt  to  be  knighted 
he   said: 

"Oh,  It  was  all  right,  except  having 
to  sign  so  many  papers  to  be  made  an 
Englishman.  I  tell  my  wife  that  the 
one  thing  I'm  proud  of  is  being  the 
husband   of    Lady    Campbell." 

Shook  Queen's   Hand. 

He    could    have    received    his    knlght- 
I  hood  in  Queen  Victoria's  time,  but  was 
I  satisfied    with    being    an    American.     It 
I  was    only    because     he    felt    he    might 
help    the    cause    of    the    blind    that    he 
finally    accepted   it.     The   democracy  of 
this   man   was    fully   demonstrated    sev- 
eral years  ago  when  on  being  presented 
to    Queen    Victoria,    instead    of    kissing 
her    hand   as    he    was    supposed    to    do,  ' 
he  calmly  took  it  and  shook  hands  with 
her. 

When  I  let  Dr.  Campbell  talk  about 
his  college  he  was  happiest.  It  Is  a 
very  wonderful  place.  Besides  being  a 
college  it  Is  also  a  musical  conserva- 
tory of  the  highest  rank.  The  motto  is 
"Music   the  light  of  darkness." 

Unlike  many  institutions  for  the  blind 
that  are  simply  ugly  whitewashed  build- 
ings with  unlovely  grounds,  "Norwood" 
has    grounds    that    rival    those    of    any 


college  for  the  seeing.  Dr.  Campbeil  be- 
lieves that  the  Influence  of  having  so 
much  beauty  around  them  and  even  If 
they  cannot  see  It,  the  joy  of  hearing 
people  who  can  say.  "What  a  beautiful 
place,"  is  a  good  Influence. 

Honored  by  King,  Belovec 
by  Unfortunates  Through- 
out England. 


SIR   JOSEPH    FRANCIS   CAMPBELL. 

Two  Photographs  Taken  In  London;  He 

Is    Spending    His    Vacation    In 

South    Acton. 


Piano  tuning  and  organists  are  the 
two  professions  which  most  of  the 
graduates  ol  Norwood  enter.  But  a 
third  even  wider  field  has  been  opened. 
By  the  invention  of  a  machine  which 
takes  shorthand  in  the  raised  type  it 
is  possible  for  the  blind  to  become  ! 
splendid  stenographers.  In  the  past 
few  years  many  have  entered  business  j 
life.  They  do  their  finest  sort  of  tab- 
ulated  work  with  marvelous  accunac., . 
One  firm  which  has  t.v>  blind  and 
seven  seeing  stenographers  rajs  thai 
it  gives  the  most  elacnv.to  work  to 
I  he   blind   girls. 

Dr.  Campbell  told  me  of  one  of  his 
graduates  who  took  dictation  on  the 
typewriter  from  a  woman  who  was 
writing  a  play.  There  were  90  pages. 
In  those  90  pages  there  were  exactly 
six  mistakes. 
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Tost. 
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Blind  People  Will 
Enter  All  Professions 
of  Education  Is  Adopted 
When  New  System 

What  is  the  future  of  the  blind  man? 

With  hundreds  of  asylums  through- 
out the  country  devoted  to  the  care  and 
education  of  sightless  people,  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation for  the  blind  is  being  predicted.  _ 

Sir  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  Angli- 
cized American  and  the  greatest  teacher 
of  the  blind  in  the  world,  is  preparing 
to  introduce  a  system  which,  if  the 
prophecies  of  the  asylum  authorities  in 
this'  country  and  England  be  true,  will 
shortly  overturn  existing  methods  and 
give  to  the  blind  man  a  status  and  inde- 
pendence hitherto  unknown. 

Not  only  are  sightless  people  all  over 
the  world  to  be  given  occupations  which 
will  make  them  self-supporting  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  but,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  his  remarkable  system  of 
teaching,  the  number  and  variety  of 
these  occupations  will  be  increased  100 
per  cent  within  a  few  years. 


PUT   INTO   PRACTICE 

From  a  few  meagre  occupations,  closely 
supervised  by  squads  of  instructors  and 
usually  carried  on  in  Institutions  '■estab- 
lished for  their  care,  to  an  almost  un- 
limited field  of  useful  effort  in  which  the 
blind  man  is  to  be  his  own  keeper  and 
perfectly  fitted  by  education  to  take  care 
of  himself.  Is  the  sudden  turn  which  has 
been  given  present  day  methods  by  Hie 
remarkable  system  now  reaching  perfec- 
tion. 

That  this  system  is  more  than  a  vision 
and  is  now  an  actual  fact  at  Sir  Frari- 
cis'  school,  the  Royal  Normal  College,  in 
London,  is  the  news  which  has  created 
such  a  stir  in  the  ranks  of  blind  teach- 
ers   the    world    over. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Sir  Francis,  then 
plain  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  was  on 
a  year's  vacation  tour  in  Europe.  Blind 
almost  from  boyhood  himself,  the  young 
American  had  come  to  Boston  several 
years  .previous  and  had  secured  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Perkins  Institution  as  a 
teacher  of  music. 

There  overwork  had  so  injured  his 
health  that  a  vacation  was  necessary 
and  he  was  not  only  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  but  he  was  sent  abroad 
at   the   expense   of  the  institution. 

Met    Dr.    Armitage 

After  studying  methods  in  a  dozen 
European  asylums  Mr.  Campbell  pre- 
pared  to  return   to   America.     He  arrived 

In   London   June  23,   1871.     He   was   booked 
to    sail    from    Liverpool    three    days    later. 


when  he  was  approached  by  a  chance  ac- 
quaintance, who  introduced  him  to  Dr. 
Armitage,  the  founder  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
So  attracted  was  the  latter  by 
the  young  American's  enthusiasm  and 
original  theories  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  blind  that  he  prevaileu  upon  him 
to  remain  for  a  year  in  England.  A 
second  year's  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
he  set  about  what  was  to  become  his 
life    work    in    a    foreign    land. 

The    secret    of    the    marvellous    success 
which    attended    bis    labors    and    which    Is 
now    holding    out    such    promises    for    the 
future   of   the   blind   was   evident  even  in 
the    beginning    of    Sir    Francis'    work     in 
London.      To    make     a    blind     man    able 
to    earn     his     own     living— this    was    the 
keynote    of    Iris    plan    to    help    the    sight- 
less.    Money   was    collected    and    a   small 
building    secured.      Two    pupils    made    up 
^  the    first    school,    but    this    soon    grew    to 
(large     proportions.       The     English      royal 
family  became  interested  in  the  work  and 
i contributions  began  to  pour   in,   with   the 
I result  that  the  present  college,   the  model 
!of  all  blind  institutions  in  the  world,  was 
founded   and    started   on    its   career. 

There,  through  the  last  35  years,  Dr. 
Ca?npbeH  has  been  perfecting  his 
methods. 

A  Troupe  of  Blind  People 

Blind  stenographers,  blind  .  college, 
professors,  blind  musicians  and  blind 
mechanics  by  the  hundred  have  been 
turned  out  of  Dr.  Campbell's  school. 
j  Twelve  of  the  most  expert  piano  tuners 
«  in  the  city  of  London  are  pupils  of  the 
|  ex-American.  From  the  very  start  of 
their  education  at  the  unique  college 
blind  children  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions learn  to  perform  ail  the  acts  of 
seeing  persons.  Skating,  swimming, 
bowling,  bicycling,  football,  track  ath- 
letics, dancing  and  chess,  and  all  sorts 
of  card  garnet  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
recreation  enjoyed  hy  the  boys  and  girls 
who   attend    the    college. 

How  this  is  all  done  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  venerable  teacher,  and  it 
is  acknowledged  that  nothing  in  the 
United  States  can  approach  the  feats 
which  graduates  of  hi-:  college  perform 
with   ease  every   day   of  their  lives. 

But  i)r.  Campbell  has  gone  further 
than  that,  and  aims  to  open  to  the  blind 
practically  every  occupation  known  to 
the  ei  sili zed   world. 

The  spectacle  of  blind  train  despatch- 
ers,     advertising     men,     brokers,     sales- 
|  men,   actors  and  machinists   is  one  that 
|  is   promised   in   the   near   future. 

Music  is   one   of  the   foremost  courses 
:  in   Dr.    Campbell's    college,    and    the   ad- 
vonl     of    a    comic    opera    company    com- 
1  posed   entirely  of  blind  men  and  women 
is  one  of  the  projects  which,  it  is  prom- 
ised,  is   soon   to  be  realized. 
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Knighted   by    King   Edward 

As  for  the-  training  of  blind  singers 
for  the  stage,  Dr.  Campbell  contends 
that  the  business  of  the  stage  is  one 
of  the  simplest  problems  confronting 
the  college.  When  a  student  at  Dr. 
Campbell's  school  can  learn  by  heart 
the  mazes  of  London's  street?  so  that 
he  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  at  home  in 
the  city  than  the  native-born  and  seeing 
Britisher,  the  exits  and  entrances  of  a 
stage  are   child's   play,   ne   contends. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  spending  the  summer 
in  South  Acton,  where  his  house  is  a 
mecca  of  the  heads  of  institutions 
which  have  for  their  purpose  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  One  college  in 
Canada  has  already  adopted  the  meth- 
ods employed  at  the  London  college, 
and  is  having  a  startling  success  at  the 
outset. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  lately  been  knighted 
by  King  Edward.  He  is  now  7  5  years 
old,  but  hale  and  hearty,  and  he  at- 
tributes his  excellent  health  wholly  to 
the  life-long  habits  of  athletic  training, 
which  is  so  important  a  part  of  his 
school  system.  He  will  leave  America 
the  fliiit  of  September  to  return  to  his 
work  in  London. 
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PRACTICAL    SYMPATHY    FROM 


SECRETARY  NAGEL 
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Ih  explaining  his  wish  to  have  deaf 
mutes  employed  in  the  census  work, 
Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  says: 

"I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  there  fs  a  field 
of  employment  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
doing  census  work.  The  tabulation 
and  puncturing  machines  could  easily 
be  operated  by  them,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  work  which  would  require 
the  use  of  faculties  not  possessed  by 
them.  They  would,  of  course,  need 
to  be  careful  and  accurate,  but  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  people  can  concentrate 
their  minds  on  a  given  task  f^;  more 
effectively  than  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual. I  am  surprised  that  more  of 
these  afflicted  persons  have  not  en- 
deavored to  engage  in  this  sort  of 
work." 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  renowned 
leader  of  the  blind,  carried  with  him 
from  Boston  to  London  the  conviction 
that  even  tjhose  lacking  not  only 
speech  and  hearing  but  also  sight 
could  compete  with  others  on  equal 
terms.  He  and  his  pupils  have 
proved  the  truth  of  this  conviction  on 
many  occasions.  Given  proper  ad- 
vantages, and  the  afflicted  ones  will 
take  care  of  themselves  successfully. 
The  field  in  which  they  are  doing  well 
— thanks  t9  the  progressive  training 
under  way  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  similar 'schools  and  asylums— is 
steadily  increasing. 

Secretary  Nagel's  sympathy  for  the 
deaf  mutes  has  taken  a  very  practical 
turn.  The  situation  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  of  the  secretary's 
disposition  to  employ  only  clerks  who 
are   really   willing  and   able   to   do    a 

good  day's  work. 
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Just  how  serUiuV  Secretary  Nagel  is  , 
in  his  suggestion  that  deaf  mutes  be  | 
employed  in  census  work  is  not  clear. 
Presumably  he  is  in  earnest  about  it. 
That  great  leader  of  the  blin^  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  became  convinced 
that  those  not  only  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  also  blind,  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  others,  and  he  proved  the 
truth  of  it  repeatedly.  Without  much, 
doubt  there  is  a  field  of  labor  in  con- 
nection with  the  census  work  wherein 
the  deaf  and  dumb  would  be  useful  and 
where  the  employment  would  be  mu- 
tually profitable  to  themselves  and  to 
the  government.  The  suggestion  of 
Secretary    Nagel    is   practical. 
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SIR  FRAHCiS  AND  LADY 
CAMPBELL  TD  RE^E 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Camp- 
bell Entertain  This  Afternoon 
at  Cambridge  Home  in  Honor 
of  London  Relatives. 


SOCIETY  HAPPENINGS 

OF  GREATER  BOSTON 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Campbell 
arc  giving  a  reception  this  afternoon 
at.  Their  home  on  Harvard  street.  Cam- 
brj.lsre,  in  honor  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  of  London. 

Fran?is.  who  is  the  father  <>f 
Charles  F.  Campbell,  is  the  u1;"  i  dtiwrr' 
fan  educator  knighted  last  July  by 
King  Edward.  He  is  now  president  of 
the  Royal  Iv'ormal  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  London,  an  institution  which  was 
founded  shiefiy  through  his  efforts.  For 
11  years,  Sir  Francis  was  resident  prin- 
cipal of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  blind  man  that  ever 
climbed  Mont.  Blanc,  a  feat  which  won 
him  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society,  England. 

Like  his  distinguished  father.  Charles 
F.  Campbell  is  deeply  interested  in  woi  k 
for  the  sightless.  He  is  at  present 
superintendent  of  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion  for  the  blind. 
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NOTEDBUP 
NOBLEMAN  IS 
HONOR  GUEST 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  noted  blind 
English  peer,  whose  benefactions  for 
those  similarly  afflicted  have  made  him 
famoi  *.  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
■tion  tendered  him  this  afternoon 
by  his  son,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  at  their  home.  227  Har- 
vard street,  Cambridge.  Lady  Camp- 
bell attended  her  husband,  the  four 
members  of  the  family  receiving  300 
members  of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
society. 

The  son  himself  is  noted  for  his- 
work  for  the  blind,  having  established  _ 
a  school  in  Cambridge  which  is  do-  j 
ing  notable  work.  Entertainment  was  ' 
given  by  three  blind  musicians:  Stew- 
art Moncur,  tenor;  Charles  Preseott, 
cornetist;  Frank  O'Brien.  pianist. 
Twelve  blind  young  ladies  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  weaving,  one  of  the  trades 
taught  at   the  school. 

A  tea  was  served  later,  those  who 
poured  being  Mrs.  James  P.  Monroe, 
Mrs,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Mrs.  Henry  Car- 
ter. Mrs.  Henry  Stockwell,  Miss  Muriel 
Branda,  and  Miss  lsabell  Allen. 
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GIVEN  A  RECEPTION. 
—  v*f 

Honor  to  Sir  Francis  and 
and  Lady  Campbell, 


Many  Guests  Meet  Distinguished 
BlinJ  Peer  at  Cambridge. 


At  the  home  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  277  Harvard  st,  Cam- 
bridge, yesterday  afternoon,  a  reception 
was  given  in  honor  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell,  Mr  Campbell's  parents. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  blind,  and  is 
the  only  blind  .jnjy^who  has  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc.  Sir  Francis  was 
knighted  by  King  Edward  because  of 
his  great  work  for  the  blind  of  England. 
He  is  now  the  head  of  Royal  Normal 
college  for  the  blind  which  he  founded 
in  1872.  Queen  Victoria  appreciated  his 
work  for  her  unfortunate  people  and 
desired  to  honor  him  with  knighthood, 
but  at  that  time  he  did  not  desire  it, 
and  only  accepted  the  honor  when  he 
became  convinced  that  he  could  do  more 
lor  his  fellow  sufferers  if  be  became  an 
Englishman,  and  a  peer.  For  bir 
Francis  is  an  American,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee Tt  years  ago.  He  became  blind 
through  an  accident  and  improper  medi- 
cal treatment  wlien  lie  was  only  lour 
years  old. 

He  was  the  son  of  poor  Scotch  peo- 
ple. When  he  was  12  years  old  a  school 
for  the  blind  was  founded  at  Nashville 
and  the  boy's  father  sent  him  there. 
After  gaduating  from  this  institution 
and  teaching  music  for  a  time  young 
Campbell  came  to  Harvard.  Here  he 
imbibed  the  abolitionist  spirit  of  the 
day  and  upon  his  return  to  his  home 
immediately  got  into  trouble  with  the 
authorities  and  finally  had  to  get  out 
of  the  town,  after  being  warned  that 
he  would  be  hanged  within  24  hours  if 
Lie   re:.-..ined. 

He  euiiie  to  Boston  and  secured  a  po- 
sition at  Perkins  institution  in  South 
.boston,  under  Ur  Howe.  He  taught  In 
tins  school  lor  11  years  and  then  went 
to  London  for  a  year's  furlough.  Learn- 
ing of  the  destitution  of  the  English 
blind,  so  far  as  their  education  was 
concerned,  Mr  Campbell  resolved  to 
stay   there  and  try  to  aid   thein. 


The  result  of  this  determination  is  the 
college  of  which  he  is  the  founder,  and 
which  the  English  believe  to  be  the  fin- 
est   institution  of  its   kind   in   the   world. 

Sir  Francis  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  the  old  home  place  of  his 
wife's  family  in  South  Acton  and  re- 
turned there  last  night  for  a  few  days. 
he  sails  on  his  G4th  ocean  trip  on  Tues- 
day, returning  for  the  opening  of  his 
college  year. 

The  house  yesterday  afternoon  was 
filled  with  beautiful  things  made  by  the 
adult  blind  of  Massachusetts,  in  whose 
welfare  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  is  great- 
ly interested.  In  what  was  once  a  bain 
are  many  looms  where  exquisite  rugs 
are  woven.  The  walls  of  the  nouse  and 
the.  barn  were  decorated  with  English 
and  American  ilags,  and  great  palms 
were  grouped  about  the  garden  where 
the  reception  took  place. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  just  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  and  Mr 
and  .Mrs  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The 
ushers    were    Samuel    Hubbard,    George 

D.  .Mansfield,  Dr  George  H.  \\  right. 
Charles  Kimball  and  FranK  Kimball 
and  Thomas  Cole. 

Stuart  Moncur,  a  man  from  Sir  Fran- 
cis! school,  sang  several  tenor  solos, 
Charles  H.  Fresco! t  played  the  cornet, 
Frank  O'Brien  and  Charles  Amadon 
played  piano  solos  during  the  reception. 
They  are   all  blind. 

The  pourers  were  Mrs  II.  II.  Carter. 
Mrs  Cowdry  Stockwell,  Mrs  James  F. 
Mam  roe   and   Mrs   Edward   Allen. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr  and  M.s 
Franklin  P.  Brown,  Prof  and  Mrs 
Charles  H.  Amadon,  Mr  and  Mrs  Wil- 
liam F.  Paul,  Mr  and  Mrs  James  S. 
Garland,  Mr  and  Mrs  William  F.  Hall. 
Mr  and  Mrs  James  F.  Bullitt,  Mr  and 
Mrs  William  Garty,  Rev  and  Mrs  Fran- 
cis II.  Rowley,  Mr  and  Mrs  Arthur  C. 
Mosely,  Mr  and  Mrs  Forrest  Gaul 
Brackett,  Mrs  Elliot  Coolidge  Foster. 
Mrs  A.  Lincoln  Bowles,  Mrs  Edward 
Davis.  Mrs  C.  Robert  Spear,  Mrs  Henry 
I,  Harriman,  Mrs  Alfred  Hale,  Mrs  Eg- 
bert M.  Chesley,  Mrs  O.  H.  Bourne,  Mrs 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Mrs  Alfred  J. 
Hodder,  Mrs  Augustus  Y.  King,  Mrs  (). 
H.  Stevens,  Mrs  Francis  W.  Darling, 
Mrs  John  C.  Lee,  Mrs  Lewis  B.  Chand- 
ler, Mrs  Eben  MacGregor,  Mrs  J.  A. 
Davidson,  MiSg  Abbott,  Miss  Sawyer, 
Miss  Moore,  Miss  Imura,  Miss  Perry. 
Miss  Pearson,  Miss  Rogers,  Miss 
Greeley,  Miss  Stratton.  Miss  McMaster. 
Miss  Ellen  Andrews,  Miss  Kate  Ogden, 
Miss  Sadie  E.  Lane.  Miss  France  M 
Birtwell.  Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  Miss 
Julia  E.  Burnham,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Tnompson,  „u.iss  Ethel  Foster  Bourne. 
Miss  Norma  L.  Peirce,  Miss  Isabel 
Graves,   Miss  Lotta  Stetson,   Miss  Lena 

E.  Mendelsohn,  Dr  Charles  L.  Ogden. 
Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Dr  Paul  W.  Golds- 
bury,  Rev  James  F.  Bullitt,  George  A. 
Hubbell,  Dr  Albert  W.  Burnham, 
jjharles  C.  Parsons,  Thomas  Todd. 
\homas  Todd  Jr,  Lewis  B.  Chandler  and 
William  E.  Chandler. 
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America  Excels  in  Care 
of  Sightless,  Says  Blind 
Man  Who  Won  Knighthood 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  and  Lady  Campbell. 
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Make  Sufferers  Fearless,  Basis  of  Real  Progress  in 
Education,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  Declares. 


WHAT  one  man.  although  deprive^ 
of  his  eyesight  from  childhood,  | 
can  accomplish  by  constant  ap- 
plh-ation  to  ideals,  is  exemplified  by  Sir 
Francis  Campbell,  LL.  D„  the  blind 
American  recently  knighted  by  King  Ed-, 
ward.  Sir  Francis,  who  is  founder  and  J 
principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Lon- 
don, Is  making  his  sixty-fourth  visit  to 
his  native  country,  being  established  at 
the  Campbell  homestead  at  South   Acton. 

He  is  a  kindly  old  man,  now  In  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  In  spite  of  continued 
handicap,  he  has  accomplished  wonders 
in  the  education  oi  the  blind  and  has 
made  a  name  which  stands  foremost  in 
that  line  on  two  continents.  He  has  the ! 
pmud  record  of  having  90  per  cent,  of  the 
grauuates  of  his  college  capable  of  earn- 
ing their  own  living. 

Passages  in  his  early  career  and  for- 
tunes are  like  pages  of  romance,  espe- 
cially the  episode  when  the  teacher  of  the 
small  Tennessee  school  for  the  blind, 
where  he  was  a  pupil,  forbade  instruc- 
tion in  music  to  him  and  he  studied  it  by 
stealth  and  became  the  best  piano  player 
In  the  school  and  its  teacher  of  music  at 
twenty  years  o'  age.  He  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  blind  man  to 
climb  Mount.   Blanc. 

"The   proper  education   for  the   blind   In 
this    country    and    in     England     alike     de- 
pends  on    the    quality   of   Instruction,"    Sir  i 
Francis  declared   to  the  Sunday   American,  j 
"If    the    blind    arc    to    compete    with    the,1 
seeing    they    must    have    as    good,    if    not 
better,  instruction. 

"It   would   be    hard    to   say  what   country 
ranks    higher    in    work    for    the    blind,    for 
the      conditions    are    different.        Formerly 
England    excelled     America     in     industrial 
training    for     the    sightless.     Now    indus- 
trial   training   is    being  made   a    feature    of 
the     work     here.        Some     rears     ago     this  j 
country   was  far  ahead  of   England  in  edu-  j 
cational     work    for    the    blind,    now    great  ! 
progress    is     being     made    over     there.      In  ' 
both    countries    more    and    more    is    being. 
done    to    give    opportunities    to    the    adult 
blind. 

Features  Athletic  Work. 

"There    are    two    things    which    I    insist  j 
on#  namely,   physical   training  out  of  doors 
and    first   quality   of   all   instruction,    laying 
particular  stress  on   musical   studies. 

"The  training  of  the  blind,  whether  on 
educational,  industrial  or  musical  lines, 
will  never  reach  its  highest  results  unless 
tlie  people  have  been,  made  confident,  fear- 
less and  independent.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  abundant  physical  in- 
struction and  spontaneous  recreation  out 
of  doors. 


••Athletics  are  a  feature  of  our  college 
and  the  grounds,  near  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  Loudon,  are  practically  one*  great  gym- 
nasium. Years  ago  I  introduced  swim- 
ming and  multicycles,  ou  which  a  dozen 
or  more1   pupils  may  ride. 

"It  was  while  in  Germany  forty  years 
ago  that  I  became  interested  in  work  for 
the  blind  across  the  water,"  he  continued, 
"and  finding  that  cold  and  meagre  charity 
dole  was  the  only  provision  for  the  blind 
in  England.  I  resolved  to  stay  there. 
Through  the  influence  and  help  of  Dr.  T. 
K.  Armitage,  the  late  Lady  Thompson,  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett  and  Principal  Man 
the  Crystal  Palace.  I  was  able  to  start 
the  school.  The  work  has  grown  wonder- 
fully and  its  success  is  my  best  reward. 

Praises  Lady  Campbell. 
•'To  Lady  Campbell  I  owe  my  success, 
my  knighthood  and  everything  else.  She 
has  been  my  inspiration  for  the  past  forty 
years.  Without  her  I  know  I  should  have 
given  up  long  ago,  but  she  works  early  and 
late.  She  always  accompanies  me  on  my 
early    walks   with   the   pupils,    and   is   their 

guardian  angel  when  they  first  come  to  the 
college. 

"There  is  one  branch  of  the  work  that  I 
want  to  see  succeed  beyond  all  others — 
that  is.  the  preventive  work.  So  much 
good  can  be  done  there.  My  own  blindness 
is  due  to  clumsiness  and  neglect  ou  the 
part  of  the  physician  who  attended  me. 

"I  attended  the  Nashville  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Tennessee,  my  home  St.ite,  and 
when  twenty-two  married  and  settled  down 
as  musical  director  of  a  large  girls'  school 
in  the  same  State.  I  had  previously  at- 
tended Harvard  University,  and  while 
there  I  imbibed  abolitionism,  which  paused 
me  to  be  boycotted  as  a  teacher  In  the 
South.  I  was  nearly  lynched  because  a 
copy  of  'The  Liberator'  came  to  the  post- 
office  addressed  to  me.  I  escaped  on  ac- 
count of  my  affliction,  but  leaving  the 
place  was  Inevitable. 

Comes  to  Boston. 
"It    was    then    I    came    to    the    Perkins 
Institute  here,    where  I   stayed    from 

70.  After  having  charge  of  the  music 
department  during  thaT  time  I  went  to 
Leipsic  to  study  music  at  the  conservatory 
and  later  with  Tansig  and  Kullak  in 
Berlin. 

"Before  leaving  American  had  planned 
to  establish  a  conservatory  of  music  for 
the  blind,  but  my  accidental  meeting  wirli 
L>r.  Armitage  changed  my  plans  completely. 
{From  a  school  consisting  of  three  little 
houses  and  two  pupils  we  acquired  the 
beautiful  freehold  property  upon  which  the 
-  •  now  .stands." 
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The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clferles 
F.  Campbell  of  Cambridge  was  the  scene 
of  an  Interesting  reception  Thursday  after- 
noon when  a  large  and  notable  gathering 
was  present  to  meet  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell  of  London,  Eng.  Sir  Francis  has 
recently  been  knighted  by  King  Edward 
in  recognition  of  his  life  work  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  and  England.  Sir 
Francis  is  himself  blind  and  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  He  is  now  the 
head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  which  he  founded  in  1ST2. 
Many  of  the  guests  present  were  prominent 
people  of  Greater  Boston  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  in  this  country.  In 
the  receiving  line  with  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
servers  were  Mrs.  James  P.  Munroe,  Mrs. 
Edward  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  Henry  Carter,  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Stockwell,  Miss  Muriel  Granda,  Miss 

f~  chel  C.  Snow,  and  Miss  Isabel  Allen, 
e  ushers  were  Samuel  Hubbard,  (jleorge, 
Mansfield,  Dr.  George  II.  Wright, 
Charles  Kimball,  Frank  Kimball  and 
Tihomas  Cole.  After  the  reception  a  musical 
entertainment  was  enjoyed,  blind  men  being 
the  artists.  They  were  Stewart  Moncur, 
ft  tenor  and  graduate  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind:  Charles  Prescott.  cor- 
netist.  and  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  and  Frank  O'Brien, 
pianist,  and  a  graduate  of  rhe  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Montreal.  About  three  hun- 
dred guests  were  present  at  the  reception. 
among  them  being  Dr.  George  A.  Hubbel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Paul.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Charles  II.  Amadon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Garland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Hail, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  F.  Bullitt.  Mr.  and  Mm. 
William  Garty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  <;. 
•Mosely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forest  Gaul  Bracket t. 
Mrs.    Eliot    Coolidge    Foster.    Mrs.    A.    Lln- 

Sdn  Bowles.  Mrs.  Edward  Davis,  Mrs.  C. 
obert  Spear.  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Hale.  Mrs.  Egbert  M.  Chesley, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Hodder.  Mrs.  Augustus 
T.  King.  Mrs.  O.  II.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Francis 
W.    Darling,   Mrs.   John   C.    Lee,    Mrs.    Lewis 

B.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Eben  MacGregor,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  L>avidson,  Miss  Lena  E.  Mendelsohn, 
Miss  Lotta  Stetson,  Miss  Isabel  Graves, 
Miss  Norman  L.  Pierce.  Miss  Ethel  Foster 
Bourne,  Miss  Mary  E.  Thompson,  Miss  Julia 
E.  Burnbam.  Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  Miss 
Frances  L.  Birtwell.  Miss  Sadie  E.  I 
Miss  Kate  Ogden,  Miss  Ellen  Andrews,  Dr 
Obarles  L.  Ogden,  Wilhelra  Heinrich.  Dr. 
Paul  W.  Goldbury,  the  Rev.  James  W. 
Bullitt.    Dr.    Albert    W.    Burnham,    Charles 

C.  Parsons.  Thomas  Todd  and  Thomas 
Todd,  Jr.,  Lewis  B.  Chandler  and  William 
E.  Chandler. 
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Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  of  Lon- 
don, -tt-ho  have  been  visiting  the  Charles  F. 
Campbells  of  Cambridge,  are  returning  to 
England  to-day.  They  sail  this  afternoon 
on  the  Saxonia.  Their  son,  Ralph  Camp- 
bell, accompanies  them.  Sir  Francis's  son 
and  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Campbell,  gave  a  reception  in  their  honor 
last  Thursday,  at  which  three  hundred 
trueate  from  Boston.  Cambridge,  Brooklm 
and  the   Xewtons  were  present. 
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Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  who 
have  been  spending  the  summer  at 
Lady  Campbell's  old  home  in  South 
Acton,  sailed  on  the  Saxonia  yesterday 
for  England.  Sir  Francis  is  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  in  London.  Although  now  an 
English  peer  he  was  born  in  Tennessee 
77  years  ago.  A  large  reception  was 
given  in  honor  of  sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  at  the  home  of  their 
son,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  in  Cam- 
bridge last  week,  to  which  was  bidden 
the  society  folk  of  Greater  Boston. 
Sailing  yesterday  with  the  Campbells 
was  Countess  de  Grandvllle  of  London, 
who  has  been  traveling  in  this  country 
since  early  in  June. 
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Sir  Francis  Campbell,  the  blind  Amer- 
ican knight,  sailed  for  England  yester- 
day on  the  Saxonia.  Lady  Campbell  and 
Ralph  Campbell  accompanied  Sir  Fran- 
cis. They  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles,  F.  F.  Campbell  in  Cam- 
bridge. 
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Reception  to  Blind  Knight.        \ 

:  th&  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles^ 


At  tne  nome 
Fl  Ek  Clmpbe 
ThlTOWil-    aft< 


>ell,  277  Harvard  street,  on 
Tn/Heda|-  afternoon,  of  last  week,  a 
receptioj  was  given  in  honor  of  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell,  their 
parents. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  blind,  and  is 
the  onlv  blind  man  who  has  ever 
climbed  Mont  Blanc.  Sir  Francis  was 
knighted  by  King-  Edward  because  o^ 
his  great  work  for  the  blind  of  Eng- 
land. He  is  now  the  head  of  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  which  he 
founded  in  1872.  Queen  Victoria  appre- 
ciated his  work  for  her  unfortunate 
people  and  desired  to  honor  him  with 
knighthood,  but  at  that  time  he  did 
not  desire  it,  and  only  accepted  the 
honor  when  he  became  convinced  that 
he  could  do  more  for  his  fellow  suffer- 
ers if  -he  became  an  Englishman,  and  a 
peer.  For  Sir  Francis  is  an  American, 
born  in  Tennessee  77  years  ago.  He 
became  blind  through  an  accident  and 
improper  medical  treatment  when  he 
was  only  four  years  old. 

When  he  was  12  years  old  a  school 
for  the  blind  wa.s  founded  at  Nash- 
ville and  the  boy's  father  sent  him 
there.  After  graduating  from  this  in- 
stitution and  teaching  music  for  a  time 
young  Campbell  came  to  Harvard. 
Here  he  imbibed  the  abolitionist  spirit 
of  the  day  and  upon  his  return  to  Irs 
home  immediately  got  into  trouble  with 
the  authorities  and  finally  had  to  get 
out  of  the  town,  after  being  warned 
that  he  would  be  hanged  within  24 
hours  if  he  remained. 

He  came  to  Boston  and  -secured  a 
position  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
South  Boston,  ulTder  13r^  Howe.  He 
taught  in  this  school  for  11  years  and 
then  went  to  London  for  a  year's  fur- 
lough. Learning  of  the  destitution  of 
the  English  blind,  so  far  as  their  ed.i- 
cation  was  concerned,  Mr.  Campbell 
resolved  to  stay  there  and  try  to  aid 
them. 

The  result  of  this  determination  is 
the  college  of  which  he  is  the  founder, 
and  which  the  English  believe  to  ba 
the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

Sir  Francis  has  been  spending  the 
summer  at  South  Acton  and  re- 
turned' there  again  for  a  few 
days.  He  sails  on  his  64th  ocean  trip 
on  Tuesday,  returning  for  the  opening 
of  his   college   year. 

The  house  on  Thursday  afternoon 
was  filled  with  beautiful  things  made 
by    the    adult    blind    of   Massachusetts,' 


in  whose  welfare  the  son  of  Sir  Francis 
is  greatly  interested.  In  what  was 
once  a  barn  are  many  looms  where 
exquisite  rugs  are  woven.  The  walls 
of  the  house  and  the  barn  were  decor- 
ated with  English  and  American  flag 3, 
and  great  palms  were  grouped  about 
the  garden  where  the  reception  took 
place. 

In  the  receiving  line  were  just  Sir 
Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The 
ushers   were   Samuel  Hubbard,   George 

D.  Mansfield,  Dr.  George  H.  Wright, 
Charles  Kimball  and  Frank  Kimball 
and  Thomas  Cole. 

Stuart  Moncur,  a  man  from  Sir  Fran- 
cis' school,  sang  several  tenor  solos, 
Charles  H.  Prescott  played  the  cornet, 
Frank  O'Brien  and  Charles  Amadon 
played  piano  solos  during  the  recep- 
tion.    They  are  all  blind. 

The  pourers  were  Mrs.  H.  H.  Carter, 
Mrs.  Cowdry,  Stockwell,  Mrs.  James 
P.    Munroe    and    Mrs.    Edward    Allen. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Franklin  P.  Brown,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Amadon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
tVilliam  F.  Paul,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
5.  Garland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F. 
3alL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Bullitt, 
Vfr.  and  Mrs.  William  Garty,  Rev.  and 
vlrs.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Mosely,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  For- 
est Gaul  Brackett,  Mrs.  Elliot  Cool- 
Ige  Foster,  Mrs.  A.  Lincoln  Bowles, 
Jrs.  Edward  Davis,  Mrs.  C.  Robert 
>pear,  Mrs.  Henry  I.  Harriman,  Mrs. 
Ufred  Hale,  Mrs.  Egbert  M.  Chesley, 
vlrs.  C.  H.  Bourne,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 
lartwell,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Hodder,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Y.  King,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Siev- 
ms,  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Darling,  Mrs. 
lohn  C.  Lee,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  Eben  MacGregor,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dav- 
idson, Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Sawyer,  Miss 
Moore,  Miss  Imura,  Miss  Perry,  Miss 
Pearson,  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Greeley, 
Miss  Stratton,  Miss  McMaster,  Miss 
Ellen  Andrews,  Miss  Kate  Ogden,  Mi?s 
Sadie  E.  Lane,  Miss  Frances  M.  Birt- 
well,  Miss  Mary  L.  Birtwell,  Miss  Julia 

E.  Burnham,  Miss  Mary  E.  Thompson, 
Miss  Ethel  Foster  Bourne.  Miss  Norma 
L.  Peirce,  Miss  Isabel  Graves,  Miss 
Lotta  Stetson,  Miss  Lena  E.  Mendels- 
sohn, Dr.  Charles  L  Ogden,  Wiihelm 
Heinrich,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Goldsbury,  Rev. 
James  F.  Bullitt,  George  A.  Hubbell, 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Burnham,  Charles  C 
Parsons,  Thomas  Todd,  Thomas  Todd, 
Jr.,  Lewis  B.  Chandler  and  Wdliam 
E.  Chandler. 
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— Among  those  invited  to  the  recep- 
tion in  Cambridge  list  week,  in  honor 
of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Campbell  of 
London,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
Mosely  of  this  town.  Sir  Francis 
Campbell  is  the  president  of  the  Nor-, 
mal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London, 
and  the  most  noted  worker  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land has  titled  him,  in  recognition  of 
his  distinguished  services. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Campbell  and 
their  family  of  Cambridge  are  spendiug 
the  Autumn  at  South  Duxbury.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's father  and  mother,  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Campbell  of  London,  have  been  here 
jrisitiag  the  Campbells  and  spent  part  of 
the  Summer  at  the  former  homo  of  Lady 
Campbell  in  South  A otom^-giflW**  Francis 
Campbell  is  the  head  oiH|HR!  lloyal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind  in  London  and  is 
himself  afflicted  with  blindness.  He  began 
his  notable  career  In  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  this  city,  and  his  return  hore 
this  Summer  was  the  occasion  of  several 
meeting  by  experts  on  his  special  interests. 
A  large  reception  was  held  for  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Campbell  in  Camorldge  at  tlie 
home  of  their  son  a  sliort  time  before  they 
sailed  lor  England. 
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HIS  77TH  BIRTHDAY 


Sir  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  noted  bli.ul 
scholar  and  educator  who  recently  has 
t  t'l-n  visiting  in  the  Tinted  States-,  was 
horn  near  Winchester,  Franklin  county, 
Tennessee,  October  f),  1832:  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Tennessee  and  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  studied  music  at  the  Boston1 
Conservatory  and  at  the  conservatory  iu 
Leipsic.  From  1858  to  18(50  he  was  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  as  resi- 
dent superintendent  and  musical  director 
at  The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
in  Boston.  Together  with  the  late  llr. 
T.  R.  Armitage  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Manchester  he  founded  the  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind  in  London  and  he  has  since  been 
principal  of  the  institution.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  work  there  he  received  the 
order  of  knighthood  on  the  occasion  of 
the  King's  birthday  celebration  last 
June. 
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THE    ROYAL    NORMAL 


COLLEGE    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


THE      ANNUAL      INSPECTION      OF      THE     ROYAL     NORMAL      COLLEGE 
FOR      THE      BLIND      TOOK      PLACE      ON      SATURDAY, 
WHEN     THE    PROCEEDINGS      WERE     SOMEWHAI 
MARRED     BY     THE     INCESSANT     DOWNPOUR     OF     RAIN 


Sir   Francis    Campbell,    the   blind    principal,  conducting    visitors    round 
the    institution. 
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Sir  Francis  Campbell  on  a  Visit  to 
His  Native  Country. 


SiK  FRANCIS  J.  CAMPBELL. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Saxonia.  from 
Liverpool  and  Queenstown,  came  into 
port  early  this  morning-  after  remaining 
at  anchor  below  Boston  light  all  night. 
On  board  were  116S  passengers,  includ- 
ing 12S  saloon,  252  second  cabin  and  788 
steerage.  Among  the  first-cabin  passen- 
gers were  many  American  tourists  who 
have  been  traveling  through  Europe. 
There  were  also  many  professional 
people  and  teachers. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  LL  D,  FRGS. 
head  of  the  Royal  normal  college  and 
academy  of  music  -for  the  blind  at 
London,  with  Lady  Campbell  and  their 
son  who  has  just  graduated  from 
Kensington  school,  arrived  on  the 
liner.  Sir  Francis  was  born  near  Win- 
chester, Franklin  county,  Tenn.  At  the 
age  Of  4  he  was  stricken  with  blind- 
ness. He  was  educated  at  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Nashville.  From  1858 
to  1870  he  was  associated  with  Dr  S. 
[owe    as    resident    superintendent 


and  musical  director  of  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind  at  South  Bos- 
In  1870  he  went  to  Germany  to 
study,  and  a  year  later,  in  company 
with  others  interested  in  the  move- 
ment, he  founded  the  Royal  normal 
t:ollege.  Up  to  that  time  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  in  England  was 
merely  a  training  in  some  trade.  Sir 
Francis  insisted  that  the  American 
methods  be  employed  in  the  new 
school,  and  a  system  of  intellectual 
and  physical  training  was  laid  down 
with  marked  success.  The  progress  of 
the  school  was  so  remarkable  and  so 
much  had  been  accomplished  for  the 
uplift  of  the  blind  that  King  Edward 
conferred  the  knighthood  upon  Sir 
Francis  about  a  year  before  the  death 
of  the  sovereign  in  recognition  of  his 
work. 

Sir  Francis  was  met  at  the  pier  by 
his  son,  C.  F.  Campbell,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  and  now  engaged  in 
similar  work  in  Pittsburg.  Sir  Francis 
and  his  wife  will  remain  in  this  coun- 
try until  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Their  son,  who  accompanied  them 
here,  will  remain  in  this  country,  as 
Sir  Francis  believes  that  the  oppor- 
tunities are  much  better  in  this  country 
for  a  young  man. 
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Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Campbell  Aboard 

Sir  Francis  Campbell,  knighted  by  King 
Edward  about  a  year  before  he  died,  with 
L-adv  Campbell,  were  passengers  on  the 
Saxonia,  which  docked  at  the  Cunard 
wharves  today.  • 

Sir  Francis  is  an  American,  blind,  ana 
the  head  of  the  Royal  normal  college  and 
academv  of  music  for  the  blind,  located  In 


one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  For  37 
years  Sir  Francis  has  been  connected  with 
the  London  institution  and  it  was  his  great 
and  successful  work  among  the  sightless 
that  prompted  the  king  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood. 

The  distinguished  educator  comes  to  this 
country  to  visit  his  son,  C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
who  has  been  engaged  with  the  Massachu- 
setts commission  for  the  blind  up  to  June 
1st  of  the  present  year,  but  who  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  In  similar  work  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Cunardar  SaJbnia  docked  in  East 
Boston  at  7  a.  m.  to-day.  The  big  steam- 
ship arrived  at  Boston  Light  at  9  o'clock 
last  night  and  dropped  anchor  to  await 
daylight  She  brought  128  first  cabin,  202 
second  cabin  and  7S8  steerage  passengers: 

Among  the  most  interesting  passengers 
to  arrive  on  the  Saxonia  were  Sir  Francis 
Campbell.  L.L.  1>..  F.  R.  G.  S..  and  Lady 
Campbell  of  London,  formerly  of  Boston. 
Sir  Francis  Campbell  is  on»  of  the  few 
Americans  vvho  were  knighted  by  th<>  late 
KiDjr  Edward.  He  is  principal  at  the  Royal 
College  for  the  Blind  in  London  and  is  stone 
blind  himself.  Sir  Francis  was  burn  in 
Winchester,  Tepn.  lie  was  educated  at  the 
Nashville    Home    for    the    Blind    and    was    a 

Blind  in    South    Boston  from   1858  to  1870. 

!"   lfr~tdfcihi«  ""tnt  to  Germany  to  study  music. 

Honored  by   Late   King. 

Tn  1871  he  founded  the  Royal  College  for 
the  Bliud  in  London.  At  that  time  in 
England  the  blind  w<--re  taught  trades  only. 
Campbell  developed  the  American  system  of 
education  for  the  blind,  laying  stress  upou 
their    physical    and    intellectual    betterment. 

It  was  because  of  the  great  work  lie 
had  accomplished  and  was  accomplishing 
that  Kiug  Cdward.  about  ohe  year  before 
his  death,  knighted  the  former  American 
citizen. 

Lady  Campbell  is  also  American  born. 
Sir  Francis  find  Lady  Campbell  were  met 
at  the  dock  by  C.  F.  Campbell,  their  sou 
Who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Jius- 
sacttUoettti  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
ind  is  now  cimagfd  in  similar  work  in 
Pittsburg,    l*n. 
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ERICAN  KNIGHT 
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Sir  Francis  Campbell,  Heatf  of 

British  Institutions  for 

Blind,  Arrives. 


LOST  HIS  OWN  SIGHT  EARLY 


Treated  in  South  Boston— Later 

Did  Good  Work  Abroad 

— Saxonia  in  Port. 
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Sir  Francis  Campbell,  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  London,  and 
jne  of  the  few  AriTSTicans  upon  whom 
knighthood  has  been  conferred  by 
the  English  crown,  arrived  in  Bos 
ton  yesterday  on  the  steamship  Sa 
Dnia  from  Liverpool  and  Queenstow 
air  Francis  was  accompanied  by  La 
Campbell  and  their  son.  and  will  st 
n  this  country  until  the  latter  part 
>f  September.  They  were  met  at  the 
lock  in  East  Boston  by  C.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
>lind.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  a  son  of 
>ir  Francis,  in  now  engaged  in  slmi- 
ar  work  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sir   Francis    Campbell    was    born    at 
Vinchester,    Tenn.,  and  lost   his  sight 
vhile  a  small  child.    He  was  educated  I 
t   the   school   for   the   blind   at   Nash-  ' 
ille.    For  12  years  he  was  associated  ' 
vith  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  as  resident  super-  j 
ntendent  and  musical  director  of  the  I 
'erklns    Institution    for    the    Blind    at  ! 
>o  u  th    Boa  ton,    leading*  there  "tnr«Wrfr  i 
o  go  to  Germany.  The  following  year,  i 
trith  others  he  interested  in  the  move-  | 
nent,    he    founded    the    Royal    Normal  i 
ollege    at    London.     Two    years    ago. 
n   recognition  of  the  progress   in   the 
education    of    the     blind      under     the 
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